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For the Companion. 
THE PALACE DWARF. 
By Mrs. A. H. Leonowens, 

I wish I could do anything like justice to the 
singular creature I am about to introduce to my 
readers, who was at once the pet and the pest of 
the grand royal palace at Bangkok, Siam. The 
frst time I ever saw him I was greatly puzzled 
to know whether he belonged to the human, an- 
imal or feathered tribe. It was on the occasion 
of agrand fete given in honor of the presenta- 
tion of the Princess Ying-You Walacks, who had 
just come of age. 

The ceremony was very simple, though the 
procession and dresses of the people who took 
part in it were magnificent beyond description. 

My boy and I followed the procession on its 
way to the King’s grand pavilion, and as we | 
rode along, we saw a most curious object,—an 
ostrich sitting astride a horse. I looked and 
looked, then rubbed my eyes to make sure that 
itwas not what is called an “optical illusion.” 
But the more I rubbed them, the clearer I saw 
before mie what seemed nothing more or less 
than an ostrich on horseback, trotting along to 
witness the presentation of the princess. 

For once in my life I began to doubt the cred- 
ibility of my own eyesight. I must be mistaken. | 
What, an ostrich full-feathered, with a long | 
neck, most curious head and beak, enormous tail 

ad wings, which kept flapping up and down, 
riding deliberately in the wake of a royal cor 
tege? It was beyond all human possibility. 
What was it? What could it be? 
make out, and the only thing I could make out 





| 
| 
} 





was, that the more I looked and wondered and 


inquired as to the nature of the curious object 
before me, the more the people screamed and 
shouted and clapped their hands, seeming to en- 
joy my bewilderment. 

As my boy and I were also mounted, we tried 
toget nearer, in order to examine this curious 
creature. No sooner had we placed ourselves 


near enough to observe him closely, than, I 


Imight say, the mystery began to deepen and 
become more inextricable. 

The creature on horseback had the head, body, 
wings and tail of -a huge ostrich, the eyes above 
andthe mouth below the beak were those of a 
very ugly boy, and the hands and feet of an un- 
commonly large man. A wilder eye and a more 
idiotic grin I never witnessed. 

But before I could fully realize the oddity of 
the object before us, the procession had reached 
its destination. We were obliged to resign our 
ponies to the grooms in attendance, and take our 


Places beside the royal children, in the cool and | 


spacious pavilion of the King. 

All at once a roar of laughter from the assem- 
bled crowd brought us to the front again to see 
what was going on below. And sure enough, 
there was my half human and half bird monster 
Performing a number of the most grotesque 
somersaults. Every new leap, every fresh bound 
of bird’s head over human heels, was a subject 
for deeper, wilder and more convulsive explo- 
Sons of merriment. 

I never in my life heard anything like the 
laughter of the crowd, nor have I ever before or 
‘nee seen anything to equal the antics of the 
Curious monster before us. 


Now the ostrich stood on his tail, and anon he | 
balanced himself, resting on the top of his hard | 


k, fluttering his wings, tail, and two short, 
Umpy legs in the air. 
out of sight, and his two short legs into the os- 
Tich legs that were dangling on his breast, and 
ie was at once transformed wholly and entirely 
into a bird, save for those two dark, wild, pierc- 
Xghuman eyes that gleamed upon you out of 
the seeming bird’s head. 

Twice streams of blood issued from the nose 
ind mouth of the ostrich, but it seemed to dis- 
turb no one, and least of all the ostrich himself. 
© intoxicating cup of joy and triumph, in hav- 
Mg made the King and royal family laugh till 


I could not | 


Now he thrust his arms | 





THE PALACE DWARF, 


more than sufficient to compensate for bleeding 
nose and battered teeth. 

When all his antics had been gone through 
over and over again, the King threw him a bag 
of silver. Out came two men leading his *vorse, 
and lifting the bird in their arms they set him 
once more astride on the beast, after which the 
ostrich lifted his beak three times in the air, 
then flapped his wings violently, by way of 
saluting the King and the royal family, and 
rode away amid the deafening cheers of the en- 
| thusiastic spectators. 
| There was never seen in the wood a bird or 
| beast more triumphant than that ostrich, who 
was none other than ‘‘Nai Lek,’’ Master Little, 

the palace dwarf and buffoon, 

| The moment that order was more restored, 
; the bugles sounded, the drums beat, and the 
| trumpets from far and near announced the ap- 
| proach of the fair young princess, Ying-You 
| Walacks, borne in a golden sedan, beautifully 
| attired in fine silk, decked in glittering jewels, 
and veiled in a light transparent gold-wrought 
| scarf, that one might imagine was woven sun- 
beams, so exquisite and delicate was its texture. 
| At this juncture the crowd prostrated itself, 
as if one being, before the young princess, and 
the trumpets ceased as she passed into the 
King’s pavilion. 

Presently the King appeared, leading his 
| daughter by the right hand. Standing before 
, the vast crowd, he presented her to the people. 


| One long, loud shout hailed the princess, then | 


| many a prolonged one the King, her royal father. 


| This done, the princes, nobles and governors ad- | 


| vanced, and laid their offerings of gold and sil- 
ver and precious stones at the feet of the King’s 
daughter. These presents generally constitute 
| the chief dower of the princess of Siam. 
bugles and drums, and then the King with his 
, family retired, the crowd dispersed, and my boy 
and I betook ourselves to our quiet little home 
in Bangkok. 
It was on the morning following this fete that 
I learned the history of Nai Lek. It seems that 
some years previous, when Choufa Maha Mala 
was travelling in the Laos country, north of 


ily of an industrious and hard-working couple, a 
| very curious, half-witted child, with an enor- 
mous head, long arms, short body, stunted legs, 
and great hands and feet. He was told that the 
poor parents were so sure that the child was 
some trick the devil was playing off on them, or 
that it was the devil himself, that they were 
terrified out of their very senses, and did not 
know what to do. 


| Some of the poor superstitious neighbors sug- | 
®tears absolutely ran down their cheeks, was gested to them to leave it in the woods to die, | speakable sadness and pity at the sight of this! dare to go near the prison, but sent my servant, 


More shouts, more sounding of trumpets, | 
’ b=] ? 


Siam, he heard that there was born in the fam- | 


| but this they could not make up their minds to 
do, partly because it was their child, but more 
| because they feared it would only reappear to 
|annoy and harass them in some other and per- 
| Lups more dreadful form, 
| So they concluded to let the child live, and 
the poor Laos mother nursed him tenderly, 
though she was firmly persuaded that he was 
not a human child, but a sprite or hobgoblin of 
some other sphere. 
As the years passed on, the body and limbs of 
| Nai Lek remained short and stunted, while the 
arms and head grew apace, and when the strange 
lad was able to run about, he presented the 
strangest spectacle possible. Such was Nai Lek 
| when Choula Maha Mala heard of him, bought 
him of his parents, and had him conveyed to his 
own palace in Bangkok, where he had him 
trained in all athletic and gymnastic feats, and 
finally presented him to the King as a comedian 

| and buffoon of the lowest type. 

| Iwas of course very anxious to see him, but 
as he was not allowed in the inner city, except 
on grand occasions, owing to his having fright- 


ened some of the royal children by his strange 


appearance, I had almost lost sight of him for 
some months after the fete. 

A long time after, as my boy and I were on 
our way towards the river, we heard the most 
peculiar yells, and on coming near, saw a very 
strange creature being dragged along by two 
stout men. His hands were chained, and a rope 
was round his neck. This was no other than 
Nai Lek, the palace dwarf. I stopped the men, 
partly to inquire what had happened, and partly 
to see if I could not in some way befriend the 
poor creature. The dwarf was half nude, and I 
| never saw anything more extraordinary or more 
| pitiable in human form. 

The head was large, and covered with hair 
that looked like a negro’s. The forehead was 
low and receding. The eyes were set close, like 
those of an ape’s, and were wild and rolling 
from side to side. His large mouth, from whick 
| protruded two great teeth, seemed to extend 
from ear to ear. The ears were uncommonly 
large, the chin peculiarly sharp and _ pointed. 
His legs were so short that but for the immense 
flat feet on which they rested they seemed hardly 
strong enough to support his great head and 
| square shoulders. 

But the grimaces which he made every now 
and then at his persecntors, were too hideous to 
be described, and his cries were a sort of medley 
between chattering and howling, in which the 

| animal expression obliterated the human, An- 
| ser, surprise, malice and sadness were blended 
in his grimaces and howls. 

Filled almost with horror, and yet with un- 


| 


strange deformed creatttre, I stopped and asked 
the men who were dragging him along what he 
had done to be so badly treated. 

“He is always doing something he ought not 
to do,”’ replied the men. ‘He stones the dogs, 
frightens the children, chases the young calfs, 
and worries the poor little kittens. We have 





| not keep him out of the royal stables. He has 
just cut off the beautiful long tail of the King’s 
favorite mare, and we are going to hang him 
| straight away.” 

A yell broke from the dwarf at this declaration, 

and he threw himself on the ground and strug- 
| gled so violently with the rope round his neck, 
that I was half afraid he would be strangled in 
the effort to free himself. 

I looked very quietly at the men, and said, 
| “You dare not hurt him without the judge’s 
permission, and if you torment him in this way 
[ will complain of you to the King.”’ 

At this, Nai Lek gave a bound from the 
| ground, grinned at me, and proceeded to shake 
his huge fists in his captors’ faces. 
| “Well,”’ said the men, somewhat intimidated 
| by my threat, ‘‘we are going to take him to 
| prison and lodge our complaint before the judge.”’ 
Instead of taking our sail on the river, as we 
had intended, we turned and followed the poor 
deformed creature on his way to prison. As 
| soon as we emerged from the covered way, 
| came upon the great square, every soul, far 
| hear, drew nigh to see what was going on, 
|soon the dwarf was followed by a great 
| motley crowd of people. 
| Presently we reached a long, low building, 
| into which he was cast howling and screaming, 
| and grinding with rage his almost wolf-like teeth. 
As I stood there, half overcome with horror 
| and repugnance, the strange figure of the dwarf 
| appeared at the grated window. Great tears 
were rolling down his soiled and dust-begrimmed 
face. A group of idle. boys and thoughtless 
young men were poking him with sticks, pelting 
| him with bits of clay, jeering and mocking at 
| the poor wretch, whose only ery was, ‘Let me 
| out! Oh, let me out!”’ 
| Unable to endure the sight, I went to the 
| jailor and complained, and in a moment the 
| cruel, tantalizing crowds were dispersed. 
| In the tropics, night sets in almost in the 
twinkling of aneye. In spite of the darkness, I 
| stood by the poor creature and tried to comfort 
| him as he screamed and shook the iron gratings 
of his prison window, At length, I put my face 
| near the bars, for the prison was on the ground 
| floor, and said,— 
‘Don’t cry any more, 


and 
and 
and 
and 





You will be set free to- 
morrow. I will tell the King, and he will let 
you out. Now, don’t scream so, but go to sleep 

| quietly, and you will be free to-morrow.”’ 

| At this the poor thing put out his great huge 
hand and grasped mine, crying and blubbering 
like a child, which he was in years, for he was 
only fourteen. 

| As I turned to go away, the dwarf put his 

| hand out once more in the dark, and I gave him 

| mine, thinking he wanted to shake it. Instead 
of which, he put it close to his heart, then raised 

\it to his nose and smelled it, saying, ““Hom, 

jhom! Sweet, sweet!” 

I went home with that unmingled sense of 
pity and pain that one feels in witnessing the 
| sufferings of dumb animals. 


Early next morning I went again to the prison, 


and there he was in the same spot peering out 
with a woeful look on his face. The moment he 
| saw me, he began to ery and yell like a wild 
beast. The jailor told me that he had continued 
| thus through the livelong night, and had refused 
to eat anything. I tried to comfort him by 
pointing to the palace, but it seemed in vain, 
and I betook myself to my duties. 
| I did not succeed in seeing the King that day, 
| and no one would interfere to set the dwarf free. 
! When I returned home in the evening, I did not 


driven him away a hundred times, but we can- @ 


A 


290) 


He Jearned that the dwarf still continued to 
howl, “Let me out! let me out!’’ and to shake 
his prison bars. 

Next morning, I saw the King, and told him 
that the dwarf had cut off ““Ma Dunah’s,’’ the 
favovite mare’s tail. At which the King, instead 
of being angry, went off into a burst of laughter; 
but when I proceeded to tell him that the poor 
creature was in prison for it, and likely to die of 
starvation, he was very much moved, and gave 
me, without my asking for it, a ‘paper,’ or 
royal order, to set him free. 

When I presented the written order, the prison 
doors flew open as if by some magical touch. 
Nai Lek, exhausted with his frantic cries and 
endeavors to get out, lay prostrate on the bare 
floor. The moment he saw me, however, he 
began to whine and howl. 

I sat down near him, thinking he was dying, 
and told him the King had given orders to set 
him free. No sooner were the words uttered 
than he sprang to his feet with a wild laugh, 
and rushed out of the prison. He scampered off 
to the house where he lived in the care of an old 
woman, who had had charge of him ever since he 
left his mother, and to whom he was very much 
attached. 

Ten or twelve days after, I saw him sitting 
astride a wall, and whipping it and making all 
the motions of being on horseback. When he 
saw me he jumped down, and came running 
towards me as if he were a dog. He came near 
to me, and crouching, took my hand, put it to 
his heart and then to his nose, and smelling it, 
said, “Hom, hom! Sweet, sweet!” which was 
his way of expressing his gratitude. 

Ever after, Nai Lek and I were friends. If he 
passed my window, he always yelled, to call my 
attention to the fact that he was there waiting 
to see me, and to perform somersaults, which 
very much delighted my boy. 

The King afterwards gave orders that no one 
should molest Nai Lek without his direct per- 
mission; so he was never again in any real trou- 
ble, though the boys would sometimes jeer and 
hoot at him as he passed by. 

The following Christmas I made him a blue cot- 
ton shirt, which helped to humanize him a little; 
and when [ left Bangkok he brought me two co- 
coanuts as provision for my journey to England. 

He parted from me with two great tears stand- 
ing in his eyes, and this was the last I ever saw 
of Master Little, the palace dwarf. 

oe 


For the Companion. 
UNDER THE HAMMER. 


Very sad words are these, betokening often the 
breaking up of home and families. 

I went to such a sale once. Only a day or two 
before, the head of the household had been laid 
in the grave. He had been what people call one 
of the best-hearted men in the world, and only 
his own enemy. Now he lay in the old chureh- 
yard, beside five little children, who had gone 
to heaven before they had learned to know him. 

Only one boy and the widow remained. The 
woman was one of those pale, patient little creat- 
ures, Who seem born to endure sorrow and mis- 
fortune, but the boy was a brave, manly fellow, 
to whom his mother clung with an almost wor- 
shipful love, 

As I entered the little home, I found it full of 
bargain-hunting people. The widow and her 
son were still there. 

“It’s so hard to go!’ 


’ 


she whispered, “‘it’s like 
a second funeral to say good-by to everything. 
You know [helped furnish the house with the 
money I made by keeping school. I prized 
everything | bought. It took on a new color as 
soon as I felt that it was mine. How I hate to 
have them all go in this cold, heartless fashion. 
If { could only afford to give them to those I 
love, how I should delight in the privilege!” 

“Never mind, mamma,” said Thaddy, the blue- 
eyed boy, “I'll buy you lots when I grow up, 
and better than these.” 

It wasn’t the better that she wanted. Every 
homely stick was dearer to her than the costliest 
furniture that other money could buy; for she 
had earned it all by sweet and patient thought, 
and brightened and beautified it by pretty fan- 
cies and tender hopes. 

That little worn rocking-chair, in which she 
had rocked her little children, by which Thaddy 
had knelt so many times to say his evening 
prayers; the table at which they had all sat; the 
worn utensils from which so many little mouths 
had been fed,— these were commonplace, and 
of little value in the,eyes of bargain-hunters, 
but dear as her heart’s best hopes to her. 

Some few there were among the company as- 
sembled who understood her feelings, or how 
could the little dented silver mug, or the two 
plated candlesticks that had belonged to her 
mother have come into her possession? 
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A long time elapsed before I saw the widow ' driven nearer and nearer to the edge of the base; | hills, the river that formed the enchanting picture 


again. After the sale of her property, she went | 
West among her relatives, and I lost sight of her 
for nearly fourteen years. One very stormy 
night, I was riding in the cars, and had a seat 
all to myself; The conductor, who was a friend, 
had kindly turned the back of the seat in front 
of mine, so that I could rest more pleasantly. 

Gradually the car filled, until it would have 
been selfish for me to keep the two seats longer, 
and I relinquished one very willingly to a gentle- 
man and his wife, and two little girls. 

I was quite struck by the extreme beauty of 
the wife. She was one of the loveliest women I 
had ever seen. The children, one under a year, 
and the other scarcely over two, were as pretty 
as pictures, and so good and quiet that it made 
one love them to see them. 

The husband was a manly-looking fellow, and 
I thought to myself that a more beautiful family 
group could scarcely be found. Apparently they 
were in easy circumstances, for the wrappings of 
both parents and children were of good materials 
and elegantly made. 

Nor was I a loser for my readiness in accom- 
modating them, fora basket of the choicest fruit 
was opened, and I was pressed to take a liberal 
consignment of the dainties. The young man 
sat opposite me, the oldest little girl beside him. 
The wife was my close neighbor, with her little 
one on her knee. Nor was the lovely stranger 
inclined to be unsocial. 

Ilearned from her, while the rain beat upon 
the window, and the tempest literally howled. 
outside, that she had been on a visit to her 
mother, that she usually went once a year, and 
several pretty trifling items about the children 
which mothers love to tell. Suddenly the gen- 
tleman leaned forward, and said in an excited 
voice,— 

“It cannot be possible that this is Mrs. L.!’’ 

“But it is,’ I said, smiling at his earnestness, 
yet wondering. 

“T felt sure I had seen and known you. You 
will remember my mother,” he said, giving her 
name. 

I was delighted and astonished. ‘This, then, 
is the little Thaddy of so many yearsago! Why, 
I cannot realize it’’— 

“This is the big Thaddy, twenty-four years 
old,” he replied, his eyes dancing, and then he 
explained to his wife who I was, and she flattered 
me not a little by declaring that she felt ac- 
quainted with me, for her husband and his 
mother had often spoken of me. 

“You must go home with us,” they both said, 
on learning that I intended to stop at W., and 
all I could say to the contrary was of no avail. 
To make peace, I had at last to promise, and the 
same carriage took us from the depot to the 
beautiful home, where, it is needless to say, I 
seemed like one from another world to the widow 
who met us on the threshold. 

“T have been Blessed in my boy,” she said, 
when we at last sat alone together. ‘He has 
shown wonderful business ability, and is already 
a partner in the firm which he entered as a clerk, 
so that our worldly prosperity seems assured. As 
you see, he has surrounded me with comforts 
and luxuries, and I have every reason to than 
God for his noble gift of such a son. Come with 
me a moment.” 

She opened the door of a large room. Ina 
moment I was transported years back. There 
stood the quaint little rocking-chair, the old- 
fashioned table, sofa and chairs,—an exact coun- 
terpart of the room I had known at her home, 
before the things were sold under the hammer. 

“It was all his doing. He went back, found 
the owners, redeemed everything at their own 
price, and you don’t know how happy it makes 
me to come here and sit sometimes, and think 
of the past.” 

It was a beautiful and touching incident, and 
one I shrine in my heart with many a sacred 
memory which the years have left. 

QO 
FELLING ONE OF THE MAMMOTH 
TREES. 

Bayard Taylor, in his interesting work entitled 
“Home and Abroad,’’ thus describes the felling 
of one of the largest specimens of the Sierra 
Nevada: “After a steady labor of six weeks the 
thing was done, but the tree stood unmoved; so 
straight and symmetrical was its growth, so im- 
mense was its weight, and so broad its base, that 
it seemed unconscious of its own annihilation, 
tossing its outer branches derisively against the 
mountain wind that strove to overthrow it. A 
neighboring pine of giant size was then selected, 
and felled in such a way as to fall with full | 
force against it. The top shook a little, but the 
shaft stood as before; finally the spoilers suc- 
ceeded in driving their wedge into the cut. 
Gradually, and with great labor, one side of the | 





the mighty mass poised for a moment, and then, 
with a great rushing sigh in all its boughs, 
thundered down. The forest was ground to dust 
beneath it, and for a mile around the earth 
shook with the concussion.’”’ The mere felling 
of it cost, at California prices for wages, the 
sum of five hundred and fifty dollars. 

The smooth top of the stump of the tree which 
Mr. Taylor saw fall is a floor ninety feet round. 


> 





For the Companion. 
FAIRY TOP MANSE. 
By Mary A. Denison. 
CHAPTER I.—A LETTER. 


We were in Paris when the war between the North 
and South broke out. Papa laughed at the news. 
He said a few months would end it. So we thought 
but little about it. Paris was so beautiful, its gay- 
eties engrossed us. 

Dart alone was uneasy. He is my brother, three 
years older than I. A glorious fellow is Dart. His 
name is Roger Dartmouth Winfleet, but he has al- 
ways been called Dart. From my infancy I have 
idolized my brother. What has he not been to 
me?”’ 

Dart longed to put on a uniform,—he used to talk 
with me about it, for we were always together in our 
studies and amusements. No one will ever know as 
I do what a noble heart is his, how chivalrous, ten- 
der, brave, he can be. 

Six months passed. The news grew more and 
more unfavorable. Letters came by the score. 
Father had been a military man ever since his 
twentieth year. His old comrades besieged him,— 
offered him a commission. They wanted a leader, 
and Virginia needed the aid of all her sons. 

I was in the Musee De Cluny, looking at the missal 
of Marie Antoinette, when Dart, knowing where I 
often spent my mornings, came rushing in. 

“We are to go home immediately. 
cided. Hurrah for our side!” he cried, with boyish 
enthusiasm. 
wonderful curiosities reluctantly. 
war. I hate it! 

From Paris to Leeport, as I shall call my native 


town in Virginia, to the dear old home on Fairy Top, { 
was a change indeed. We found everything in con- 


fusion. Many of our neighbors had gone to the war. 
There was a sense of desolation in the very air. 


The servants were still respectful, but under their 


quiet one could see the spirit of insubordination, 
and at times feel it. ‘ 

Aunt Fanny, with whom the plantation had been 
left,,was full of complaints. She was on bad terms 
with the negroes, and had caused two or three of the 
old slaves to be whipped, a thing never done before 
on Fairy Top premises. 


fiery temper made everybody unhappy. I, too, alas! 


had the Brierly temper, which good training had not 
Poor Aunt Fan died soon after our 


quite overcome. 
return. 


Papa has de- 


I left the missal and the thousands of 
No woman likes 


She was a woman whose 


whereby our homestead received its name 
no pleasure, 
At last, what she seemed to expect and dread came 
all too suddenly. 
My brother wrote that papa was wounded, he dij 
| not say how seriously. How can I tell the resto 
Even now it gives me the keenest sorrow to recal] 
| it,—it always will, I think, even when I am gray- 
headed. E 
News came one week after that my father was 
dead, and within a few hours my mother died of 


» Ave her 


ief. 

Then the Northern troops swept into Leeport, 
bringing ruin and devastation, and our beautify] 
home was deserted. 

I cannot describe the period that followed, 
blank of time,—hunger, desolation, and the horror 
of blackness. At last the troops left Leeport, ang 
we went back to Fairy Top. One could scarcely 
imagine the desolation that awaited us. 

The dear old home looked like aruin. They had 
wantonly destroyed the labor of a century,—those 
careless, cruel soldiers. 1 raved from room to room, 
I declared I'never would forgive my enemies; put 
I pass over all that. 

At last my brother came home. Oh, that hour of 
rapture! Itseemed like the opening of the heavens 
to see his blessed face. 

Together we repaired what we could, but there 
were many things that never could be restored, 
The conservatory was a heap of ruins. The pictures 
were cut, the furniture disfigured, but out of the re- 
mains we formed a tolerable home. 

One day I heard a great sobbing and crying at the 
door of one of the kitchens. The voice seemed fa- 
miliar to me, and, on opening the door, a black 
skeleton fell against me with a wilder and more pit- 
iful cry. 

Judge of my astonishment when at last I recog- 
nized my own favorite maid, who had run away with 
the rest months before. 

“Oh, mistis, I was tarmined to come ef I done 
died right on de thrashold!”’ she sobbed, when food 
and kind attention had somewhat restored her; and 
she went on to tell me how she resisted the entrea- 
ties of the other slaves, but, being finally overcome, 
how heart-broken she had been at the thought that 
: she might never see me again. 

“Couidn’t I be free yere as well as thar?” she cov- 
tinued. “They said no, but course I knew better, 
Miss Regie. Well, I grew more ’n more homesick, 
till I turned right round, and I begged my way back 
to Leeport; an’ now, ef de good Lord pleases, I'll 
die long o’ Fairy Top.” 

She was not more delighted to see me than I was 
to have her with me again, for she had always been 
my favorite. 

““When I got Norf,” she went on, “dey jes’ lafied 
at myname. I tole ‘em dat ef I was Sooty Grits, I'd 
done seen more’n dey had, heaps, for I'd been to de 
end o’ de world wid my young mistis,—over to 
France an’ Paris. And now I jes’ wants to stay yer 
‘long o’ you, and not go where my very bref freezes.” 

Glad enough was I to have poor Sooty back ayaia, 








Our beautiful home! Three terraces led to the and though I would willingly have called her bya 


building proper, the wide stone steps, hewn from 
Virginia quarries over a hundred years ago, were 
sixteen in number, leading to each terrace. Yet 


they were so easy of ascent that I have seen Dart 


walk his horse up to the first terrace. 


My father was very proud of the house. In ap- 


pearance it was castle-like. Seven pillars supported 
the roof of the veranda, which in summer was al- 
ways beautifully furnished with tables, sofas and 
rockers. 


The noble rooms abounded in works of art, chaste 


statuary, rare curiosities brought from foreign lands, 
From the parlor through the ground-floor sitting- 


rooms, dining-room and conservatory, one could 


look out through the bright vista to the flower-gar- 
den beyond. Our friends called it an earthly para- 
dise. It was, indeed, to us, as a united, happy fam- 


it 


more euphonious name, yet habit is everything, aud 
the kind-hearted girl preferred her own nomencla- 
ture. 

So Sooty returned to her old duties, helped me 
dress, braided my hair, and took off all the care she 
could from my not willing shoulders. 

Old Moxie hobbled about the kitchen, and baked 
inimitable corn-cakes, and Sickles attended to the 
one cow and the few dozen chickens, did a little 
carpentering and a little gardening. 

My brother was in very low spirits. He seemed 
to try hard for my sake, not to give way to preseut 
circumstances, but the great shock of my father's 
! death,—killed by his side,—and the yet sadder event 
of the loss of our own mother, had left an impre+ 
sion not lightly to be effaced. 

Then the ruin of our stately dwelling, which had 
always seemed so sacred in his eyes, intensified his 





ly. 
“Alas, how very soon all this beauty was changed! 
My father accepted the position offered him a 
colonel of a regiment. Dart put on a lieutenant’s 
uniform. Two strangers seemed moving through 
the house in gray uniforms; soldiers came and went; 


the grounds were used for parade, and martial mu- 


sic became a part of the day’s exercises. 

And then the tall, slender form of my father, and 
the lighter figure of Dart, left the old homestead 
one day, never to return together. 

Ishall never forget that time of parting. Even 
papa nearly lost his courage, and mamma fainted 
away at the last, and Sickles took her to her room in 
his arms. He was sobbing like a child. 


Then he followed the master and his son as far as 
he could, and the last thing papa did was to charge 


Sickles and Moxie never to leave us. 
Sickles had een father’s slave. 
black, only half-caste. 


“True as my blessed Master's in the heabenly land, 


T'll neber forsake um,” he said. Dear old man, he 
kept his word most faithfully. 


Times grew worse and worse. The slaves went off 
in droves, with the slaves of other plantations, until 


only a few remained, 


I do not wonder at their flight with my present 
knowledge, but then I believe I hated them for 
their ingratitude, in fact, I hated everybody fora 
time. Even my mother seemed to recede from my 

eart. 


She grew silent and paler, and sat for hours look- 
ing up the long white road, that swept in a grand 


curve round the base of Fairy Top. 


’ : postage The magnificent prospect, the vivid green of larch, 
j tree was lifted; the line of equilibrium was | and oak, and chestnut, the splendor of the fields, the 


He was not 


unhappi I shall never forget the day I went 
round with him and collected all the torn, slashed, 
and mutilated objects, which had been once % 
beautiful, and had cost so much money. 

“We shall never restore them,’’ he said, after ¥e 
had placed them carefully away. , 
“We must,’ I said, firmly, “we must earn money. 

“How?” He looked up, and there were tears 
his beautiful dark eyes. ‘The estate is ruined be- 
yond repair, unless Ihad money. A few thousands 
would do a great deal, but father gave all he had to 
the cause, and we are paupers.” 

“But, Dart, we have a home.” 

“A home! yes, falling to pieces about our eats. 
To be sure, we might live, get enough from the 
ground to keep us from starvation, But what sort 
of a life is that for you and me, used to refinements, 
comforts, elegancies. Your education is not finished, 
neither is mine. All our old friends are gone 

” . 
aecBat, Dart, you must go out in the world, and x 
a hero,” I said. “Leave me here with Sooty - 
Moxie; we shall get along famously. Could ei 
sell some of these things, and buy you an outfit? 

“There’s nothing here of value; they wouldn tbus 
me a decent suit of clothes,” was his gloomy ans 
“I'm almost in rags.” 

Then I became aware that the old gray coat . 
wore was really frayed to that extent that incipiev 
, holes were showing. » he 

“I can’t make over old things as you cals 
presently added. “You look pretty in them, “<i 

No, sis, Isee nothing bright as yet. For pronto 

ent, at least, we must mope our lives away in 
| Virginia.” 
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THE YOUTH’S 





Itwas moonlight. We were standing at the wide 
tay Window that faced south, and the rich white 
jight lay in great swathes on all the terraces, where 
the short grass was filled with dew diamonds, every 
dripping blade seeming crusted with precious stones. 
Below us spread the hushed beauty of meadow land 
qud field and undulating hills, with their deep black 
shadows seeming like armed giants lying down to 
take their rest. 

“Why can’t we be happy even if we are poor, 
it we can keep Fairy Top?” 

«Jt is no longer Fairy Top to me,” he said, “but a 
poor old broken-down place, which may soon go to 
pieces; I don’t care much how soon.” 

«Q Dart!” I cried, with a sob, and my heart felt 
proken. I had never known before how really un- 
happy he was, and here was I, only a girl, unable 
tohelp myself, let alone helping him. Fortunately 
Sooty came in just then, showing all her ivories, 
and Iswallowed my tears. 

«“Jt's a letter, mistis. Old squire’s Jim guy it to 
me, and said it wor for Miss Regic.” 

Aletterfor me! My hands trembled as I took it. 
Sooty brought in the one meagre light from the 
kitchen, aud I tried to read; but the tears had so 
dimmed my eyes that Iwas forced to resign it to 
Dart, who read as follows: 


My DEAR Miss REGINALD WINFLEET,—I ven- 
ture toaddress you as a relative, though a distant 
ove. Lam keeping a school for young ladies in this 
city, —Philadelphia,—and having heard from some 
friends that you are quite alone, I write to offer you 
asmall situation in my establishment. The salary 
will not be much, but the company, I trust, and the 
Joveand care of those who loved and appreciated 
your father, will more than balance this, 


There was a page more. Dart read on calmly, but 
I felt my face blazing, and my eyes fairly burned 
their sockets. I could only draw a long breath at 
the close, as I said,— 

“Well, Dart?” 

“Go, Regie,” he said, composedly. ‘I advise you 
togo. It isa God-send.” - 

Imanaged to speak calmly as I asked him for the 
letter. Then I felt myself grow furious; something 
came up in my throat and suffocated me. With 
trembling fingers I held up the letter and tore it, at 
first passionately lengthwise and across, then more 
quietly, but with a still kind of savageness, into bits, 
smaller and smaller, till I threw from my lap what 
seemed like a thick whirl of snowflakes. 

“You counsel me, you! My brother Dart, when I 
would die for you,” I cried, chokingly, “to notice 
this insulting letter by acknowledging that we are 
beggars. Yeu would have me earn my bread by 
toiling for our wicked enemies? Do you know, 
Dart, that I would starve first,—that I had rather 
the house would fall on me and bury me?” 

Other wild and dreadful words I said, for my 
anger mastered me. I seemed to live over all the 
dreadful past; a vengeful spirit possessed me. I 
feltas if at last I was deserted by all the world in 
the person of my brother. 

‘But, Regie, darling, listen to reason,” he said, 
soothingly. “WhatcanIdofor you? Every day I 
fecl more helpless. We were not born to live in 
poverty and idleness, and even now our poor old 
servants help to support us. We can give them 
nothing but a meagre living.” 

He began to walk the floor in great apparent dis- 
tress, when Sooty again made her appearance. 

“O Mars Dart,” she cried, in a high state of ex- 
citement, “dar’s compery coming! Dar is, for Isced 
him myself.”” 

“What do you mean?” 
sharply upon her. 

“Imean dar’s a horse down dar,an aman atop of 
him, An’ he asked ef Mars Roger Winfleet live 
yere,and I tell him yes; and then I kind’r scared 
myself ‘cause dar ain’t no chicken for supper, only 
bacon an’ hominy, an’ so I run on fass. But he’s 
mos’ yere, and, O Miss Regie, whar’ll we put him to 
sleep?” 

We distinctly heard the sound of horses’ hoofs 
coming round the bend of the road. 

Dart looked anxious, threw back his thick curls, 
brushed himself a little, pulled up his collar, and 
faced the door manfully. Then he ran lightly down 
the steps, and Sooty and I stood and looked at each 
other, 

“Not a sign of a table-cloth!’’ I said, in despair. 

“And not a cup got his brudder or his sister,” said 
Sooty, showing her teeth. We were in a great 
quandary, but old Moxie soon went up stairs, and 
came down with a large square of linen that had 
hever been used (saved to make her shroud with, we 
learned afterwards), and Uncle Sickles hurried off 
to kill a chicken. 

“We's de fustest fambly,” said Moxie, ughing, 
“and we doesn’t have dinner till long after candle- 
light. I'll make the gen’leman’s mouth water wid 
my corn-cakes. Hopes he’s one o’ dem Northern 
barbaries,”"—she meant barbarians. 

The very word “North” fired my ‘soul again, but 
Iwas so anxious to learn who had come, and why 
ny brother was staying so long, that I almost forgot 
my indignation. 


asked Dart, turning 


“Say, Miss Regie,” said Sooty, always ready for 


mischief, “we'll done go down de back steers, and 
crawl roun’ to de front tarrace, an’ ketch um thar.” 


Ithrewa light mantle over my head, and together 
Wwe went quietly round the lower terrace, hidden by 
the shadows, I felt my cheek flush at the sight re- 


Yealed by the moonlight. 


My brother, with his arm thrown lovingly over a 
Stranger’s shoulders, that stranger a young man 
about his own ase; not as handsome,—no one was 
ever quite as handsome as Dart, in my opinion,—but 


the steps, his patient eyes turned towards his master. 
Dart was speaking. 

“T'll see to the old colonel, Douglas. Unfortu- 
nately, we have no groom, but there’s plenty of fod- 
der; and we'll talk the matter over further this 
evening. Comein. I'll introduce you to my sister 
Regina.” 

At sound of my own name I took flight. <A stran- 
ger come, perhaps to stop, and my poor wardrobe! 
Sooty comprehended. 

“T'll just put one ob de sweetest geranium leaves 
in your har, Miss Regie, an’ fix a ribbin roun’ your 
neck, an’ you'll look like de queen.” 

But I wished to see no one, and girl-fashion, 
pouted, and was cross to poor Sooty. 

Dart came running up-stairs. 

“O Regie, look your best, my darling,” he said, 
out of breath. ‘One of my dearest friends has come 
to Fairy Top. As for poor me, no matter. He has 
seen me at my worst, and it can’t be helped; but 
manage to get yourself up as prettily as usual. You 
won’t need to go North as a teacher, or as a depend- 
ent, my beautiful sister,” he added, kissing my 
cheek. “We're to have money now, money in 
plenty, I hope, and you shall finish your education, 
as we have both so often planned.” 

“But who is this wonderful personage, and where 
does the money come from? You take away my 
breath,” I said. 

“No wonder; but I'll tell you all about it soon; I 
haven’t time now. He’s not a bit particular,” he 
added, laughing. ‘You've heard me speak of Doug- 
las Braddock,”—and he was gone. 

I felt my passion all coming back, and angrily 
pushed away Sooty’s hand as she attempted to take 
my hair down. 

“You needn’t touch me,” Isaid. “I'm not going 
to tea. I remember now, Dart used to talk of him 
in Paris. It all comes of Dart going to those North- 
ern watering-places. I’ll have nothing to say to 
him. I won’t even see him.” 

(To be continued.) 


a . 


For the Companion. 
THE APACHE FIGHT. 


By Samuel Woodworth Oozzens. 
Upon my table lies an old copy of the Weekly Ari- 
zonian, published in Tucson, Arizona Territory. In 
casting my eyes over its columns, they fall upon the 
following item of news: 
“Just as we go to press, a courier from the Rio 
Grande has arrived in town, bringing, among other 
news, the intelligence that Lieut. Lazelle, of the 
Mounted Rifles, with a part of his company, recently 
lad a desperate encounter with the Apaches, at Dog 
Canyon, in which the lieutenant was shot through 
thelungs. We have no further particulars of the 
fight.” 
Notwithstanding some years have elapsed since 
that time, the above paragraph brings to my mind 
the facts and circumstances connected with the fight, 
as vividly and distinctly as though it had been yes- 
terday. 
It isa narrative of these facts and circumstances 
that I propose to give you in this sketch. 
It was the 16th of May that I rode down to Fort 
Bliss, a couple of miles below El Paso, on the Amer- 
ican side of the Rio Grande, for the purpose of call- 
ing upon some of the officers stationed at the fort. 
While in conversation with Capt. Jones, then in 
command of the post, he chanced to mention that 
Lieut. Lazelle was to leave in the morning, in charge 
of an expedition, to recover some stock, recently 
stolen from the settlers in the valley by the Mesca- 
lero Apaches, which was supposed to be concealed 
somewhere in the Sacramento Mountains, distant 
about sixty miles from the post. 
As wonderful stories were told of the fabulous 
wealth of old abandoned mines located in this 
range, as well as of clear mountain streams, that 
fairly swarmed with speckled trout, the thought oc- 
curred to me that I would like to accompany the 
expedition. Upon making known my desire to the 
lieutenant, he immediately extended to me a cordial 
invitation to join it, which I accepted, and returned 
to El Paso to make the necessary arrangements. 
By daybreak the next morning, I was in the sad- 
dle, and accompanied by my servant, on my way to 
the rendezvous at Fort Bliss, where I found the lieu- 
tenant and twenty-five mounted men, with four 
wagons, all ready for the start. 
Our course lay towards the north-east. All day 
we followed the trail over a plain entirely desti- 
tute of any vegetation save mesquito chaparral and 
green wood, until about five o’clock in the evening, 
when, reaching a small stream at the base of the 
Organus Mountains, we encamped for the night. 
Sunrise the next morning found us on our way 
across this magnificent mountain range, the especial 
pride of New Mexico, whose huge basaltic tops so 
closely resemble the pipes of a gigantic organ that it 
requires but little stretch of the imagination to fancy 
the wailing of the wind, as it sweeps through the nar- 
row fissures and rocky defiles, a requiem, responsive 
to the touch of unseen fingers upon its invisible 
key-board. 
Shortly after reaching the plain upon the other 
side of the range, one of the scouts came in with the 
information that he had found the trail of the 
thieves. It plainly showed that not only horses and 
mules, but cattle and sheep, were a part # their 
plunder. It was evident that they had gone directly 
to Dog Canyon, a favorite and almost inaccessible 
place of resort for marauding bands of that tribe. 
Upon receiving this information, Lieut. Lazelle 
determined to halt his men and encamp until night. 
Then, taking advantage of the darkness, he proposed 
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canyon by daybreak, leaving the wagons to follow 
at their leisure. 


graphed. | 
It may be well to inform my readers that through- 
out New Mexico, Arizona, and some parts of Texas, 
the Indians have a method of telegraphing or sig- 
nalling to each other from great distances. 
Selecting some elevated position, they collect a 
quantity of fuel, upon which they place grass, damp 
wood and leaves. The pile is then carefully covered 
with a blanket, and set on fire, the blanket being 
used to confine the smoke and prevent it from 
ascending. When the mass gets well on fire, the 
blanket is suddenly removed, and, owing to the pe- 
culiar dryness of the atmosphere in that country, 
and the prevailing immunity from wind, the dense 
smoke that has accumulated ascends in a huge col- 
umn to avast height. The smoke is frequently seen 
twenty, thirty, and even forty miles, and its appear- 
ance always conveys a warning of danger. 
We encamped by a sink or water-hole, which we 
found near the trail, and as soon as it was fairly 
dark, Lieut. Lazelle, taking twenty men, started on 
the trail. The remainder of the party were left be- 
hind to escort the wagons, which were to follow us 
in the morning. ‘ 
It was a beautiful evening. The moon was just 
rising as we started, and soon lent its pale rays to 
illumine our path as we rode over the plain towards 
the canyon, where we hoped to find not only the stock 
but the thieves. | 
We were enabled to ride rapidly, for we expe- 
rienced no difficulty in keeping the trail, trusting 
entirely to the scouts, who rode ahead, and were 
not only familiar with the country, but possessed 
remarkably acute faculties for seeing as well as 
hearing. 
Twice only during the night did we halt. Then 
the soldiers were required to dismount, remove the 
bits from their horses’ mouths, and the saddles from 
their backs, and permit them to enjoy a roll, and 
swallow a few mouthfuls of the sweet “grama” 
grass that grew around them. Then came the order 
to saddle and mount, and once more we sped on the 
way. 
We had for some time been fast approaching the 
mountains, and now they rose dark and threatening 
before us. One of the scouts came in to request that 
we follow at a slower pace, and with as little noise 
as possible, for the growing darkness made it diffi- 
cult to distinguish the trail. 
On, on we rode, and finally we saw in the eastern 
sky the first faint struggling line of color that her- 
alded the approach of dawn, and in a short time the 
grayish morning light revealed the gloomy, forbid- 
ding mouth of Dog Canyon,—a seeming open door 
into the very heart of the mountain range. 
A halt was now ordered. Not a sound save the 
hurried breathing of our panting horses fell upon 
our ears, until the lieutenant, addressing one of 
the scouts, said,— 
“Do you think they are there?” 
“Them aint many hours old, lieutenant, sartin,” 
said the guide, as he pointed to the many tracks 
leading towards the mouth of the canyon; “they 
can’t be nowhere else.” 
“Forward, boys, but cautiously ; let every man usc 
his eyes and ears,” said Lazelle, as, placing himself 
at the head of the column, we once more moved 
slowly on. 
It took us but a few moments to reach the mouth 
of the canyon, which proved to be a narrow fissure or 
cleft in the solid rock, which rose perpendicularly 
for two hundred feet on either side. As we passed 
through this narrow door, the canyon opened a little, 
and we came to a halt. 
The silence that prevailed seemed fairly oppres- 
sive. Nota bird carolled forth its morning song, nor 
a sound, save the beating of our own hearts, could 
be heard. 
A hurried consultation with the scouts, and they 
once more started in advance, following the trail 
which appeared to lead into the very centre of the 
mountains, whose top, rising from far above us, 
seemed to be covered with a dense forest of pine and 
cedar. 
After cautiously proceeding a short distance, we 
came to an open place, 2 kind of meadow, and here 
by the side of a stream of clear, sparkling water, we 
partook of a hasty breakfast. 
In about an hour the scouts returned, and reported 
that a short distance ahead they had discovered a 
very narrow passage between the rocks, rendered 
impassable for horses, as huge stones had been cast 
down from overhead, partially filling it up. 
Orders were therefore given for the men to disen- 
cumber themselves of all useless articles, taking only 
their rifles, pistols and ammunition. This being 
done, four men were left to guard the animals, and 
we again started. 
We soon arrived at the barricade, which consisted 
of large, jagged rocks piled one upon another in 
great confusion. Over this we climbed, and prefsed 
forward. 


gloomy and peculiar. 





to push on rapidly, so as to reach the mouth of the 





The stillness of death was around and about us. 
The gloom increased with each step. The dark gray 
rocks, extending hundreds of feet above us, relieved 
only by the sombre green of an occasional pine or 
cedar that grew in some cleft, reflected not a scin- 
tillation of light. Our surroundings were grand, 


He hoped to reach the foe unseen, | Indian was to be seen! 
and thus prevent our approach from being tele- of his sword, says, “‘Now, boys, let’s after ’em!” 


Suddenly, from behind, before and above us, the 
frightful Apache war-whoop rings ont simulta- 
neously with the report of a dozen rifles, repeated 
again and again by the echoes, until it seemed as 
though an army of demons were hidden in and 





Fora single instant we stared appalled. Not an 


The lieutenant, with a wave 


Just at this moment, from far up on the face of 
the rock, a little puff of smoke jets out, the sharp 
crack of a rifle is heard, and Lazelle, with a convul- 
sive movement, places his haud upon his breast, 
staggers a little, but, recovering himself, says, “Don’t 
mind me, boys, but go for *em!”’ and, with a yell of 
rage, the men spring up the sides of the steep rock, 
now clinging by a small shrub, now balancing upon 
a little stone, slipping and catching, and hanging by 
anything, up, up they go. 

Now we hear the crash of a huge rock as, toppled 

from some vast height, it forces its way down the 

steep. Will its fall carry death with it? 

No, the men avoid it, and still push on. Now we 

lose sight of them for a moment, and then we again 

catch sight of their blue coats fora moment; and 

now, the ring of the rifles, and the quick report of 

the revolvers, tell us that they are yet alive. 

Lazelle turns to me, and, with a wan smile upon 

his pale face, says, “The boys have got’em!” and 
sinks down upon the rocks at his feet. 

In the excitement of the moment I had forgotten 

that Lazelle was wounded. Now I remembered it, 
and, springing towards him, tore open his coat and 
vest. The light red blood that wells from the wound 
tells the story. The shot has penetrated the lungs. 

I put my canteen to his lips, and he took a sip of 
its contents, and said, “It’s all right. I was a little 
faint, I think.” 

Just then the naked, painted body of an Apache 
came tumbling over and over from above, and then 
another and another. The soldiers are hurling them 
over the edge of the rocks into the chasm below. 
Again and again do we hear the sound of the re- 
volvers. Another dead Indian comes tumbling 
down, and again, with the same wan smile upon his 
lips, the lieutenant turns and says, “The boys have 
got em!’ and then—all is quiet. 

Out of ten Apaches, only two managed to escape. 
We recaptured nearly all the stock that had been 
stolen. I at once started for the fort with Lazelle 
and the wounded men, leaving the balance of the 
party to attend to the stock. We reached it in safe- 
ty. For weeks the lieutenant’s life seemed sus- 
pended by a thread, but at last he recovered, and 
lived to render his country most efficient aid in the 
late war, in spite of the Apaches at Dog Canyon. 


—+o>—____—_ 
For the Companion. 


HERE AND THERE AT THE EX- 

POSITION. 

By Alma. 

“T smell coffee.” 
The young person who said this possessed the 
sense of smell in a wonderful degree, for all around 
us, wherever we looked, cofe or restaurant there 
was none in sight, and yet she persisted in declaring 
that she smelt coffee. 
“Suppose we go over to the Turks,” 
“What for?” 
“To get some coffee.’’ The little creature was 
near-sighted, and we had been laughing at her all 
day, bobbing around, here, there and everywhere, 
peering through those unwearied eye-giasses at 
everything in the Exposition. Now it was on a yel- 
low Jap’s face, while he bore her scrutiny unwink- 
ingly; now all over some oil-smelling engine; then 
through rows of porcelain jars, vases, ornaments, 
marking the price of each particular article, till it 
seemed to me that she would make all the Exposition 
peculiarly her own property. 

“Please tell me if there is not poetry in a wrist ?”’ 
she asked, pointing to a young and almost handsome 
Chinaman, who was gracefully fanning himself. 
“Did you ever see a daintier picture of a self-satis- 
fied aristocrat? And how beautifully that peculiar 
shade of blue becomes hi8 queer complexion! And 
if his eyes were a little less oblique, wouldn’t they 
be splendid?” 

So she ran on till we came toa Turkish bazaar, 
where she was enchanted with the lovely face of a 
young boy, and with a pair of delicate slippers, 
worked in light blue and salmon. 

“Just a perfect shade for my new silk pequior,”’ 
she said, “and I want them.” 

She was a General’s daughter, and there was no 
doubt but she might have them if she wished. 

“What's the price?”—up went the eye-glasses. 
“Five dollars—cheap! Ill take them.” And so 
she would, but the old grizzled Turk, who spoke 
broken English, explained that she could buy them, 
and they would be marked with her name, but not 
be delivered till the 10th of November, at which she 
raised eyes and eye-glasses. 

“Then I don’t want them at all,” she said, shortly, 
and put back her money. 

The Turk looked sorry, and no doubt he was; but 
we noticed afterward that a great many articles 
were ticketed “sold.” 

And that reminds me of two countrymen, evident- 
ly backwoodsmen, who stood grinning before a 
bronze hound inkstand, a most beautiful thing. 

“Mariar wanted a dorg,” said the younger, and 
““Mariar” was evidently his young wife. “She saw 
one suthin’ like that in the dollar store, "fore we was 
married, and she liked it. I ken go four dollars on 
that, now.” 

“Shew! four dollars for that thing!” said the 
elder man, contemptuously; “a dollar’d be full 
enough. Why, you kin git a pair of fire-dogs for 
two dollars and a half, good solid iron.” 

“T guess it costs more’n that. Say, mister, what’s 


the price of this ere dorg?” he asked of the busy 





around the rocks that surrounded us, 








exhibitor, 


999 
ale 


“That,—let 


somewhere and 


looked 
the bronze ornament 


me see,” and the man 


then set 


down again. 





an let you have that for seventy-five dol- 
lars,”’ he said, in a matter-of-fact way. 





‘Seventy—five— 


git eout! 
the man’s foolin’ ye, 
cents. 


See here, Caleb, 
Ile means seventy-five 
Why, I c’d buy a steer for that. Sey- 
enty-five—we may as well be goin’,’’? and that 
was the last Isaw of them, No doubt they left 
the grounds in disgust. 

“Oh, that tantalizing coffee!"’ 
Short-sight. “I must find the direction of the 
Turkish cafe. For once in my life, L intend to 
drink pure Mocha.”’ 


siched little 


On being directed, we took up our march, It 
was a hot day, and the sunshades only mocked 
as they pretended to shelter us. Glad were we 
when we came in sight of the Turkish shadow, 
and entered a little timidly—for were we not 
two unprotected females? —the curious tent 
where, it was said, coffee was made in true Ori- 
ental style. 

We seated ourselves at a teble, and pronounced 
the word coffee. A luxuriantly-bearded Mus- 
sulman, in a soiled linen blouse, nodded his 
head graciously, and proceeded to execute our 
commands. He had very handsome eyes anda 
very high arched nose, but did not in any way 
give us the impression of extraordinary cleanli- 
ness. 

Behind a sort of counter sat a woman in full 
harem costume,—bracelets, chains, a scarf wound 
round her jetty tresses,—but truth compels me 
to add that her gaudy garments lacked that in- 
dispensable quality, neatness. Her flashing 
Dlack eyes, the pupils of which seemed swim- 
ming in a sea of ivory white, were continually 
rolling about, as if they were on the point of 
dropping out, for somebody to play marbles with. 





On a low cushion sat a youth, solacing him- 
self with a real Turkish smoke from a pipe 
whose stem coiled like a serpent, disappeared in 
reat bowl of water, and made its appearance 
again in close proximity to his mouth. 

“It may be my faney,”’ whispered little Short- 
sight, “but the youth looks sick. He has cer- 
tainly made up his mind to do or die.” 

Meantime, while [ was laughing at her odd 
speech, our Turk was holding over a fire—a gas 
flame—his long-handled dipper, and the fumes 
of the fragrant berry were almost overpowering. 
He shook the dipper, and watched it; shook 
again; then came towards the table, on which 
stood several dainty little cups, and poured out 
the brown infusion. 

Of two things I became aware at the first sip. 

It was strong enough to choke me. 

It was by no means clear. 









To one who loves coffee only when it assumes 
the rich color of amber slightly clouded with 
white, and to whom the smallest invasion of 
dregs is fatal to the good character of the bever- 
age, this Turkish drink was abominable. Little 
Short-sight tasted, looked, tasted again, smacked 
her lips, and declared it was glorious, 

I was taken by surprise 





| a younger and cleaner and handsomer specimen 
lof her nation, till her enormous ear-rings and 
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“Why, certainly,” she said, “I feel exhilarated. 
It has exactly the effect of wine. It is positively 
delicious. I must have another cup.”’ 

Now, having never experienced the effects of 
wine, I felt for the moment seriously alarmed, 
for fear the stuff would really intoxicate her. 

“Why, don’t you like it?’ she asked, in sur- 
prise. 

“Why don’t you ask me if I like poison?” I 
replied. 

The old Turk smiled at her praise, and speedi- 
ly helped her to another cup, while the madam 
commenced talking and gesticulating wildly to 


gold ornaments shook and clattered. We sup- 





posed her scolding violently until she showed 


| her white teeth in a ringing, musical laugh. 


Little Short-sight paid for the coffee, for the 
woman was cashier, and told me afterwards that 
the chain and ornaments were of the finest qual- 
ity of gold. 





Short-sight was satisfied that she should never 
taste anything so delicious outside the Exposi- 
tion. Ido not doubt she fancied herself in Tur- 
key. 

= +o = 
THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 

The first Parliament of the new French Re- 
public has concluded the labors of its first ses- 
sion. At the general election which took place 
last winter, the Constitution framed by the old 
Assembly was put in force; and a Senate and 
Chamber of Deputies were chosen freely by the 
people. 

Thus was ended for the time the long strug- 
gle, lasting for nearly six years, between those 
who desired a monarchy under either the Count 
of Chambord or the Count of Paris, those who 
wished to restore the Napoleonic empire and 
those who preferred a Republic; and the victory 
remained with the latter. 


The old law by which the mayors of every | 
town, village and city in France were appointed 
by the Minister of the Interior, has been done 
away with, and now the mayors of the smaller 
places are elected by the local councils, who in 
their turn are elected by the people. 

Many of the odious restrictions upon liberty 
have been abolished. The press has been made 
more free, and people may now meet in France 
to discuss politics, or whatever else they please, 
with much less interference on the part of public 
officials than was formerly the case. 

Meanwhile, the finances of France have been 
put in a better condition, and the process of re- 
organizing her army, shattered in the terrible 
war with the Prussians, has gone vigorously on. 
The Republican leaders have shown themselves 
as wise and moderate, as little inclined to rash 
words or action, as the statesmen of other par- | 
ties displayed when they were in power; and 
this has done very much to inspire the people 
with confidence in their new government. 

We may expect a period of tranquillity and 
growth until the Parliament again meets, sever- 


hope rather than fear to the period of its reas- 
sembling, trusting that it will then go on with 
the good work so well begun. 
oe 
TRUST. 
I know not what the future hath 
Of marvel or surprise, 


d red alone that life and death 
God’s mercy underlies. 





And so beside the silent sea 
I wait the muffled oar; 
No harm from Him can come to me 
On ocean or on shore, 
I know not where His islands lift 
‘Their fronded palms in air; 
I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond Ilis love and care. 
V HITTIER. 


+r 
THE ADJOURNMENT OF CON- 
GRESS. 

The first session of the Forty-fourth Congress 
} ended on the 15th of August. As it begun on 
| the 6th of December, 1876, its duration was two 
hundred and fifty-five days, or nearly eight and 
a half months. There was no session so long 
from the beginning of government under the 





Constitution in 1789 until 1842. 
in those fifty-three years did the session reach 
| two hundred days. 
But from that time until 1856, there were sev- 
eral very long sessions, one of which, that of 
| 1849-50 (during the fugitive slave agitation), 
| only ended on the last day of September, having 


| lasted three hundred and two days. 
' 





After a few years of short sessions, the neces- 
| sities of the war of 1861-65 compelled Congress to 
| remain in Washington until early autumn. Then 
| came the conflict between President Johnson and 

Congress, which also prolonged the sessions. 


| cussion. 


al months hence; and we may look forward with 


Only nine times | 





The currency discussions terminated in the 
passage of a bill by the House, repealing the 
pledge to resume specie payment in 1879, to 
which the Senate did not agree. 

The contest over the appropriation bills endeq 
in a compromise between the two Houses as to 
the amount to be appropriated. 

There has been a vast amount of political 
speech-making in both Houses of Congress, the 
object being to advance the prospects of one 
party or the other. This is an incident of our 
system. Whether or not it is something that 
recommends the system is a fair subject for dis. 
It certainly seems not wholly of the 
nature of success, when one session out of every 
four, that should be devoted to public business, 
is given up almost wholly to politics and “bun. 
combe.”’ 

a. as 
HOMELY TALKS FOR GIRLS. 
Bad Little Habits. 

My talk this week will be about sundry little hab- 
its, alike offensive to good breeding and to the com- 
fort of others. 

Certain personal duties should always be attended 
to in privacy ; for instance, cleaning or cutting one’s 
nails, and picking one’s teeth. These are necessary 
| acts, but it is not necessary or pleasant that others 
| should witness the operations. 

Ihave been frequently nauseated by the disgust- 
ing carelessness of people in regard to some of these 
acts of personal cleaning. I have seen them spit into 

| handkerchief after coughing, and then examine 
| the deposit with the interest of a microscopist. Oth- 
ers scrape out the ears with as much enthusiasm as 
{if they were digging for gold. But worse still are 
those who explore the nasal organ, with utter uncon- 
sciousness of the disgust they inspire in the unwill- 
| ing spectators. 
| Do make it a point, dear girls, to avoid these hab- 
\its. Once formed, they grow upon one, notwith- 
| standing they are exceedingly coarse and repulsive, 
| Handkerchiefs were made fora purpose, and should 
| be used delicately, though sufficiently. It is a disa- 
| greeable duty to even hint at such subjects, but 
| when people are daily breaking the rules of simple 
| decency, it is well to remind young people that they 
| have no right to administer an emetic unasked to 
their friends. 
| Table Manners. 
| Good manners at table are of the first importance, 
But if you are careless at the home-table, you will 
be awkward at the table of a host when trying to put 
on “society manners.” True ease comes from oblig- 
ing yourself to do always as well as you know how 
in table matters. 

Do not make a “schlooping” sound in swallowing 
your soup. Deglutition should be a noiseless act. 

Never talk with food in your mouth. Ihave often 
been obliged to look into mouths where the food 
was resting in astate of semi-mastication. This is 
sickening to a sensitive stomach. No one lives 
whose ideas are so valuable that the world cannot 
afford to wait for them five seconds, while the food 
is swallowed, 

In eating preserves, olives, or anything in which 








But the old parties contested the elections with | But since the beginning of Gen. Grant’s ad-| there are stones, don’t drop them from the mouth, 
spirit; and the result was that while the Repub-| ministration, there has been no other session | and make a cuspidore of your plate. Remove them 
licans secured a large majority of the Deputies, | that has equalled in length that which has just | quietly in the left hand, partly closed, and put them 


or town House, the Senate proved to be about 
equally divided between the Republicans, and 
their opponents of various opinions combined. 
The President, Marshal MacMahon, found 
himself under the necessity of appointing a Re- 
publican cabinet; and this he did, putting the 
aged but still energetic M. Dufaure at its head. 
Now was the time, therefore, to see the exper- 
iment of a Republic fully tested. Could the 


: | 
French really govern themselves under a demo- 


cratic form? Would the Republicans, finding 
that they held the power, become violent in their 
action, and try to introduce all sorts of visionary 
measures, and imitate the excesses of the Jaco- 
bins of old?) Or would they show wisdom and 
self-control in their new and difficult position? 

The result of this first and test session has 
surely been such as to gratify those who wish to 
see France orderly and prosperous, and at the 
same time enjoying those liberties which a Re- 
public best secures. It has been shown that not 
only have the French exhibited self-control, but 
that the Republicans, once possessed of power, 
have used it well, and not abused it. 

The violence and threats against the peace of 
the country which the old Assembly, elected 
amid the confusion of war, betrayed, have hap- 
pily not reappeared in the Parliament of the Re- 
public. 
orderly than during the past six months. 
where have any outbreaks occurred. The people 
seem to have settled down confidently to their 
old habits of industry and enterprise. 

Nor is this the only good effect of the new 
Republican government. The Chambers have 
made some important progress in the laws that 
they have passed; and the honest President him- 
self, who, although not a Republican, has wisely 
and loyally accepted the new order of things, 
has done his part in effacing the memory of 
France's misfortunes, by pardoning many of the 





convicted communists. 


France has never been more quict and | 
1 
No- | 


| closed were three in number; the investigations | 


| 
| closed. 


| Itis very well known the Senate is Republican, 
and the House is Democratic. Although the 
| division of the two branches between the two 
| parties is a novelty in the most modern epoch in 
| our history, it was formerly very common. It 
oceurred under the Democratic administrations 
of Pierce and Buchanan. 
| The consequence of this division, is to prevent 
all political legislation, For example, if the Re- 
publican Senate were to pass a bill on the South- 
ern question in accordance with the policy of its 
party, the Democratic House would certainly not 
concur. And if the House were to vote to re- 
peal some law heretofore passed by Republicans, 
the Senate would of course refuse to agree to it. 
This accounts for the barrenness of results 
| during the past nine months. Nobody who 
knew the composition of the two Houses could 
reasonably have expected that there would be 
any important additions to our publiclaw. Even 
where the two parties profess to be agreed on 
a general principle, they are widely at variance 
as to details. For instance, both parties declare 
, themselves in favor of an early resumption of 
specie payments, but they go together no fur- 
| ther. The moment a measure is put forward by 
one party, it is denounced in all its parts by the 
other. 
The chief features of the session that has just 





at one side of the plate. Drinking an undue quan- 
tity of water at meals is another bad habit; water 
| may be taken to moisten the food, but never to rinse 
| it down. 

There are certain rules which, doubtless, you well 
know, yet it may be expedient to repeatthem. Line 
upon line, precept upon precept, are needed. Never 

be helped to soup twice, unless you are at home, 

' and it is the principal part of the dinner, There are 

two lessons for this rule; too much liquid is not 

wholesome, and your second plate of soup obliges 
| the rest of the company to wait. 

Never use your knife as a shovel, or your fork as 

|a pitchfork. Ihave seen persons go through, while 

‘at dinner, most of the farming operations. 

Never fold your napkin at a dinner party; never 
fail to do it at home, replacing it in the ring. Al- 
most every one uses the ring or fork as toys at times, 
or beats an occasional tattoo on the table; but it is 
\ill-bred not to keep the hands at rest between the 
| courses, 
| “Pose and repose” is a good watchword in these 
matters. Take a good position and keep it. This 
can be done without any primness, and an apparent 
repose of manner will suggest that you are self-pos- 
sessed, even though you do not feel quite at ease. 








——_—_+or— 


BURKE AND FOX. 

Edward Burke was a wonderful talker, the ovly 
rival of Johnson in the famous club, of which Bos- 
well tells such good stories. His vast knowledge 
was always at command, and was communicated in 
language as rich and stately as the style of his cele- 
brated orations. It was a common proverb among 








j into the conduct of all departments of govern-| js friends that no one could stop under a shed with 

ment by the House; the long controversy in the | him in a shower without an impression of having 

| House over the various questions connected with | met an extraordinary man. He talked grandly to 

| the currency; and the disagreement between the | everybody, cab-driver or boot-black, no less than to 

two branches on the question of appropriations. | statesmen. : hi 

The investigations generally ended in double| Charles James Fox, his intimate friend, and bis 

a superior as a Parliamentary orator, was equally dis- 

| reports, the Democrats declaring that they had : ‘ He aimed 
| ; ith cee | tinguished for making other people talk. He 

| found great corruption, and the Republi ans de-| +5 learn something from everybody, to draw out 

nying it. Except in the case of Gen. Belknap, | peopte on the topics with which they were most fa- 

the inquiries caused neither resignations nor im-| miliar. His tact in this line was remarkable. One 


| peachments, day a hunting- party, to which he belonged, ws 
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yattered by a heavy rain. He did not return to the | shell fell quite close to him. He paid no attention 
jouse till long after the others were under shelter. | to it, and no one dared to interrupt his speech; bat 
. d out that he had stopped under a tree with those about him hardly breathed while they awaited 
Iyturned ous tha i PI Gera tree WILD) the explosion, The missile penetrated so far into 
gploughman, and had started the subject of a new | the ground that its bursting was harmless. Napo- 
ayle of turnip-planting, which was just coming into | leon dovs not seem to have been aware that there 
paris sloughman grew eloquent in describ- | CVeT Wad been any danger. | 
fashion. Lane. gaman gre a tent aes describ- | At the passage of the Elbe, when a ball struck 
ing its advantages, without a suspicion that his} some wood close to him, and sentasplinter on to 
hearer Was the most eloquent orator in Parliament, | his neck, he so far recognized the danger as to say, 
ey “If it hadstruck me on the breast, all had been over.” 
— When he was suddenly recalled to Dresden by the 
. . unexpected attack of the Allies, their tire was very 
LITTLE THINGS, hot over a space which he had to pass, and _he 
The sum of life is made up of trifles. He who 


erawled along there on his hands and knees, but 
‘ : : never thought of waiting, or seeking another path. 
neglects little things will never prosper. “A pin,” 6 si si P 
4 
ays an English writer, “is a very little thing in an bid 


article of dress, but the way in which it is put into THE DIFFICULT CUSTOMER. 

the dress often reveals to you the character of the} is a2 common habit, though scarcely an honest 
wearer.” A shrewd young man once visited a fam-| one, when in a grocer’s, to pick up a nut or two, or 
ily wherein there were several daughters, intending a lump of sugar, or an apple. If a score or more of 
to select a wife from among them. One of the} customers do this daily, the loss to the grocer is con- 
young ladies, to whom he was quite partial, entered | siderable. The Herald of San Antonio, Texas, tells 
the room with her dress partially unpinned and her this anecdote of such a customer: 

hair untidy. The young man left the house and 
yeverreturned. Some of our readers may say such 
a prig was “not worth a pin.” “But,” says the 
writer already quoted, “he was really a shrewd fel- 
low, and afterwards made a good husband. He 
judged of women as of men,—bDy little things; and 
he was right.” 

The same writer tells an anecdote of a druggist 
who advertised for a clerk. He received applica- 
tions from a score of young men. Inviting them all 
tocall at his store at the same time, he set each one 
tomake up & pennyworth of salts into a package. 








There is a gentleman in this city who has acquired 
the habit of going to a fruit stand, and after pricing 
the melons, etc., and eating up about five cents’ 
worth of peanuts, objecting to the price, and not 
buying. 

Yesterday the fruit man made up his mind to sell 
him something, anyhow. 

“How much are these melons?” inquired the pea- 
nut pilferer. 

“Five cents apiece.” 

“Can I pick my melon?” 

“Take the biggest you can find.” 

“Let me plug ’em to find a ripe one?” 

“Here’s a knife; split ’°em wide open.” 

“Don’t you throw in a banana?” 


cise oppression upon the generality of mankind in 
general.” “Set down!” whispered a judicious 
friend, pulling at his cout-tails, “you're coming out 
of the hole you went in at.” He sat down once for 
all; lis voice was heard no more in that hall, 





“BUT.” 

There may be too much ingenuity displayed in a 
sermon or an address. A style of thought which 
makes more of little things than they are entitled 
to, which takes pleasure in minuteness rather than 
in sweep of vision, is not pleasing to persons of 
good, robust sense. For instance: 


A clerical candidate for a lectureship somewhere 
in England was called upon to deliver a discourse 
before the trustees of the endowment, and in order 
to show his cleverness he chose for his text the sin- 
gle word “but.” He thereupon proceeded to show 
that no position in life is without corresponding 
cross or opposite trial, and illustrated his text by 
many passages from Scripture. Naaman was a 

| mighty man of valor, but he was a leper. The five 
cities of the plain were fruitful, but the men of 
Sodom were awful sinners. I called, but you ans- 
wered not, ete., ete. When the candidate came 
down from the pulpitand entered the vestry, the 
senior trustee politely remarked, “Sir, you gave us 
a most ingenious discourse, and we are much obliged 
to you; but we don’t think you are the preacher that 
will do for us.” 





THE DAY OF BIRTH, 


| 
| 
| The following is a method of discovering on what 
| day of the week you were born: 


To the number representing your age at your next 


The one that did this little thing in the neatest and 
most expert manner was selected for the clerkship. 
Rightly he inferred their general fitness from the 
way in which they did this little bit of business. 


>> 





LORDS ELDON AND ERSKINE. 


Lord Eldon was one of the profoundest and most 
learned lawyers who ever lived. Yet he had one 
infirmity that seriously marred his usefulness as a 
judge,—he was a practical doubter. The extent of 
his legal learning and the breadth of his mind sug- 
gested 80 many reasons which favored each side of 
acase, that he hesitated to pronounce a judicial 
opinion, During the years he was lord chief-justice 
adlord chancellor he worked much practical in- 
justice by his habit of having cases reargued by 
cousel, and then withholding $his opinion for 
nonths, and even a year or more. 

Lord Erskine, who succeeded Eldon as chancellor 
in 1906, was his inferior in legal knowledge and in 
nental power. But he was much preferred as a 
judge to the great lawyer, for his good sense and 
prompt decision enabled him to administer justice 
wefally. Even so great a lawyer as Sir Samuel 
Nowilly said that he infinitely preferred Erskine to 
Eldon as a chancellor, because his promptness made 
him useful in the administration of justice, while 
Ellon’s delays made him an obstruction. 

The lesson to be learned from these two charac- 
ters, each great and yet so opposite, is that no learn- 
ing or mental ability will compensate for the want 
of decision. 

—_+or—____- 
MALIGNING A DISCOVERER. 

The tendency of our age is to apologize for many 
of the great criminals of other days, and relieve 
them from odium. The infamous Lucrezia Borgia 
is said to be a traduced woman. Macaulay thinks 
(ataline has been greatly slandered ; Froude defends 
Heury VIII. as one of the best of English monarchs, 
and De Quincey has a good word to say for the mo- 
tives of Judas Iscariot. 

Some critics, however, find a secret joy in abusing 
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THE DANGER OF METAPHORS, 

Metaphors, similies and comparisons are service- 
able tools to those who know how to handle them, 
but dangerous to the inexperienced. An English 
periodical gives these illustrations of this observa- 
tion: 

Dick Turner, the first man to dub himself a teeto- 
taller, invoked his followers to action with “Com- 
rades, let us be up and doing! Let us take our oars 
on our shoulders and plough the deep, till the good 
ship Temperance sails gaily over the land!” 

A worthy preacher besought his beloved brethren 
to remember they were sailing down the streain of 
time, and must inevitably land in the ocean of eter- 
nity. 

“It seems,” said a politician, “that some solid 
ground should be laid in these known and familiar 
questions before we put to sea.” 

“Here,” said an excited Home-ruler, “here I in- 
tended to close, but a new thought comes rushing 
like a mighty comet through the heaven of mind, 
scattering systems in its path!” 

Surely, he must have been one of those Irish 
members, with whom an attorney-general for Ire- 
land said he could not agree, because they “were 
constantly standing in the front, shouting out in in- 
different Latin, Excelsior!” 

The legal luminary in question was given to say- 
ing odd things. Arguing against conferring the 
suffrage upon women, he said that he was well 
aware that many a judge had been an old woman, 
but that was no reason why every old woman ought 
to be a judge; and expressed his belief that if Queen 
Anne could only be present at the debate, with all 
the knowledge she had acquired inthe meantime, 
she would vote against the bill. 
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TOO COMMON, 

There is a tradition that an American lawyer, just 
after the Revolutionary War, won a case by appeal- 
ing to the anti-English prejudices of the jury. The 
opposing counsel referred to the “common law” of 
| England as sustaining his client’s claim. “Talk 
lof the common law of England!” exclaimed the 
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| divide by seven, and the remainder count back from 

| the day of the week on which you were born, For 

| instance, on your next birthday you will be twenty- 
four years old. This divided by 4, and the quotient, 

| 6, added to 24, gives 30, the amount, which divided 
by 7, the number of days in a week, gives four 
weeks, and the remainder of two days. Now, if 
your birthday in 1876 comes on Monday, count back 

| two days and you have the day on which you were 
born, Saturday. 

| FONDNESS FOR CHILDREN. 

| A Washington correspondent writing of “the elo- 

| quent orator,” Mr. Lamar, one of the representa- 

| tives of Mississippi, says: 


| Lamar is one of the most genial, kindly-souled 
| men that ever lived. He is a perfect worshipper of 
| little children, and with them he is never anything 

buta big boy. They all love to play with him, and 
they treat him always upon exactly the same plan as 
if he wore pinafores. I have seen children tumble 
this dignified statesman about until he looked as 
moppy as a Skye terrier. 
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_ whom the world has long honored. Aaron patriotic lawyer; “the best is none too good for us 
ioodrich, of St. Paul, Minn., makes a sharp attack | who have just conquered that nation; but we don’t 
ou Columbus, as a selfish adventurer, a cruel leader | yee that, and we will not have its common law.” 


udadespotic Governor. He avows his purpose “to | That man’s descendant perhaps survives in the per- 
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siuk the so-called Christopher Columbus to his just 
level in the estimation of posterity.” He claims to 
lave investigated the original facts with minuteness, 
ind some of the incidents he narrates have an ugly 
look, He puts Columbus far below Americus Ves- 
puceias a discoverer and leader, and charges him 
with scandalous cruelty in his treatment both of 
Spaniards and Indians. We hope the great discov- 
trermay find some champion to defend him success- 
fully against these grave charges. 

———_ +o - 

AN AFFECTING ANECDOTE, 

Heury Grattan, one of the most eloquent of Irish 
orators, became a member of the House of Com- 
nons after the legislative union between Ireland 
aud England. In his old age, he wasonce speaking 
mastyle that betrayed the decline of the faculties 
“amind that had been great. He was rambling in 
argument and feeble in style, and the House, being 
“red, tried to cough him down. Grattan stopped 
‘peaking, paused, and then in a quiet, humble tone, 
“id, “I believe they are right, sir!” and sat down, 
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NAPOLEON'S COURAGE, 

Absorption of mind in battle or in other circam- 
“anees of danger prevents the entrance of fear. 
The first Napoleon, it is said, was so attentive to the 
tection of his battles that his mind had no place 
‘itfor apprehension about himself. A writer in 
Blackwood says of him: 

| Constantly we read of him standing in situations 
ate his staff and others were being destroyed 
woh tohim, and where shot and shell were falling 
ey about; while he, surveying and contem- 
reneii the fortunes of the field, was absolutely in- 


‘le to what was passing at his elhow 
AtHanau, whi : ~ 


le he was giving some directions, a ' mankind in general are generally disposed to exer- 


| son of a boy of whom this story is told: 
| Atacertain church in London asupply of copies 
| of the “Common Prayer Book” is kept in the porch 
| for the benefit of worshippers who happen to forget 
that companion of the church-goer. A story is told 
| of a lady who having forgotten her prayer book, sent 
| her seven-year old son out to this depository to get 
| one for her, but he returned without it. 
| The mother inquired, “Why did you come back 
| without it,dear? Perhaps they were all gone.” 
“Oh, no, mamma dear,” he replied, “they were 
| plenty, but they were all Common Prayer Books, 
and I didn’t like to bring you. a common book, you 
know.” 
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A TURKISH SHOPKEEPER. 

The “one-price” system is unknown in the East. 
| Buyer and seller haggle over the price, sometimes 
| for hours. Some one tells this little story, evidently 
| for the benefit of tradesmen in Christian lands, 

which may be true: 
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It will pay for itself with a few hours’ work. Read the 
following offer, 


A gentleman wandering through the bazaars, de- 
sired to buy an embroidered handkerchief of a 
Turkish shopkeeper. He asked the price. “Sev- 
enty-five piastres.” ‘No,’ said the gentleman, 
aware that it is usual among all traders, whatever 
their creed, to ask at first more than the value, “that 
is too much; I will give you seventy,” and as the 
dealer seemed to assent, he counted out the money. 

But great was his surprise when the heavy-beard- 
ed Osmanli, gravely pushing back to him twenty 
piastres, observed,— 

“This is more than the just price. It is always the 
custom here to bargain over a thing down to its fair 
value, and as fifty piastres is my fair price, those 
twenty belong to you.” 
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“SET DOWN!” 


A member of Congress, ambitious to make at | 
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For the Companion. 


THE BLUEBERRY GIRL. 


Berries are ripe in marshes dun, 

That low and level in the sun 

Stretch east and west and south, away 

To where the lake lies cool and gray. 
Northward the hills in shadowy clouds 
Roll off beneath the summer clouds, 

So far, so purple and so dim, 

They seem to reach the round world’s rim. 


’Tis pleasant here at early day, 
When rosy fogs come up and play 
Above the bosom of the lake; 

For then the fringes of the brake 
Droop soft and frail from out the mist, 
And the rough marshes morning- kissed 
Would seem as fresh and glad as spring, 
If only birds would come and sing. 


But when the dews of morning dry, 

Slow, sultry hours swoon here—and die. 
The lake lies slumbering in the sun, 
The purple gauze the morning spun 

Fades on the hills and burns away 

In noontide heat. No wild bird’s lay 
Floats from the far, cool woods to me. 
Only the bees drone drowsily 

From dawn till dusk. “Work, work away 
While the day lasts!’ they seem to say. 
My thoughts to airy castles grow, 

With roseate, dreamy light aglow; 
And I am fair in rich attire, 
And father works no more for hire, 
But walks the world in peace and ease, 
And mother looks from heaven and sees 
How the old pain and poverty 
Have fled afar and left us free. 
I work and dream till I forget 
That I am tired and toiling yet, 

My mansion is like one adown 
The broad, white road that leads to town, 
Where tender deer’s eyes soft and dark 
Gaze through the palings of the park. 

sut now a lonesome, wrial light 

Dispels iny dreams. "Twill soon be night. 
The lake is darkening. Cool winds creep 
From the hill shadows where they sleep. 

ANNA Boynton, 
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For the Companion, 


THE PRAYER ON THE BRANDY- 
WINE. 


It is well in this centennial year of our coun- 
try’s independence to remember that the Revo- 
lutionary patriots were men who trusted in God, 

Few scenes of the Revolution are more impres- 
sive than the devotional exercises in the Ameri- 
can army on the evening before the battle of 
Brandy wine. 

It was the 10th of September, 1777. The 
American and British army had been skirmish- 
ing, and were resting on their arms. 

The autumn twilight burned and faded, and 
cool evening breezes stole through the air, 

Suddenly the tattoo sounded in the American 
camp. 

The weary soldiers began to gather in front of 
the marquee of their commander; some impor- 
tant action was pending; all was expectation. 

The tall form of Washington, wrapped in a 
military cloak, soon appeared; a white-haired 
chaplain followed, and took an elevated position 
on the trunk of a tree. Then the soldiers knew 
that the low tattoo had summoned them to the 
solemnities of prayer. 

Awe and silence filled the place. It was the 
eve of battle, and the eve of life to many who 
waited for the words of the chaplain; it was the 
eve of the day; silver stars were glimmering in 
the last faint hazes of the sunset, and each sol- 
dier seemed to feel that perhaps the sun had set 
to him for the last time. 

Lafayette was there, the bold and fearless 
Wayne, Pulaski, Koscuisko,. 

The old chaplain, the patriotic Joab Prout of 
Pennsylvania, addressed to the army a solemn 


discourse : 

‘Soldiers, 1 look around upon your familiar 
faces with a strange interest. To-morrow morn- 
ing we shall all go forth to battle, —for need I tell 
you that your unworthy minister will march 
with you, invoking God's aid in the fight? In 
that hour of battle, when all around is darkness, 


lit by the lurid cannon glare, and the piercing 


musket flash, when the wounded strew the 


ground and the dead litter your path, then re- 
member, soldiers, that God is with you. The 


eternal God fights for you, He rides on the bat- | 


tle-cloud, He sweeps onward with the march of 


the hurricane charge,—God, the awful and the | 


infinite, fights for you, and you will triumph.” 

It was dark now, or nearly dark, but the 
heads of nearly eight thousand soldiers were un- 
covered in the darkness when the old man sum- 
moned the army in prayer. As he 
prayed for Washington a sympathetic thrill ran 
through the host. 

“In the hour of defeat, O God of Hosts, do 
thou be our stay. Inthe hour of death do thou 
suide us into the abode prepared for ihe blest.” 

These words were almost prophetic. The 


to bow 
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battle of Brandywine was an hour of defeat and 
death to the patriots, yet it was one of those re- 
verses that lead to final victory. The soldier 
was led to see at last the force of the truth ut- 
tered in that shadowy September twilight: 


“God, the awful and the infinite, fights for you, 


| and you will triumph.” 
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JAPANESE FANS. 


The Japanese, as we learn from Mr. W. E. 
Griffs’ book on ‘‘The Mikado’s Empire,” use 
| fans for a great many purposes. Some of these 
| uses seem quite curious. There are fans made 
of waterproof paper for dipping in water,—a 
sort of vaporizer for making extra coolness on 
the face by evaporation; of stout paper for grain- 
winnows, charcoal fire-blowers, or for dust-pans; 
double-winged fans, for the judges at wrestling 
matches; gorgeous colored and gilt fans for the 
dancing girl; light fans for the juggler, who will 
make a butterfly of paper flutter up the edge of 
a sword. According to Japanese etiquette, we 
use fans in a wrong way. With us, the large 
flat fans—uchuva in Japanese—are for gentle- 
men, the folding fans—ogi—are for ladies. “But 
in Japan,” says Mr. Griffs, “the gentleman car- 
ries at all times, except in winter, the ogi in his 
girdle, bosom, under his collar, or, in his merry 
mood, under his cue. It isa dire breach of eti- 
quette to appear in the street with a flat fan, 
which is almost exclusively used by the Japanese 
women.” Fans are also used as we use albums. 
Mr. Griffs says: 





I find a rack of silver hooks or a tubular fan- 
holder in every house, in which are several of 
these implements of refreshment, which are at 
once offered to the visitor on his arrival. I have 
received a stack of fans inscribed with poetry, 
congratulations, or with maps, statistical tables, 
pictures of famous places, classic quotations, or 
useful information of varied nature. 

Many depict life, manners, architecture, etc., 
in Yokohama and in Europe. They are thus the 
educators of the public. Many of the Fukui 
gentlemen have collections of fans with famous 
inscriptions or autographs, or pictures from 
noted artists. A scholar or author, in giving ¢ 
party to his literary friends, has a number of ogi 
ready for adornment; and people often exchange 
fans as we do photographs. 

When I go into a strange house, especially in 
| my trips to villages where the foreigner creates 
a sensation, I spend the whole evening writing 
in English on fans for my host, his wife, daugh- 
ters and friends. How far the excerpts from 
Shakespeare, Milton or Longfellow may be ap- 
preciated or understood I cannot say. 

To make the pictures for common flat fans the 
design is drawn by the artist on thin paper. 
This is pasted on a slab of cherry wood and en- 
graved. The pictures are printed by laying the 
fan paper flat on the block and pressing it 
smooth, Inthe same manner the Japanese have 
printed books for centuries, 

The various colors are put on with sometimes 
as many as twenty blocks. The art is chromo- 
xylography, instead of chromo-lithography. 
The picture papers, sometimes with musk or 
other perfumes laid between them, are then 
pasted on the frame. The costly gold-lacquered 
ivory-handled and inlaid fans are made in Tokio 
and Kioto. 

on 


*“SEA-SICK POWDERS.” 


We are afraid that most of the ‘infallible’ 
remedies and antidotes for sea-sickness will be 
found as ineffectual as the following humorous 
description represents. The best thing to have 
with you for sea-sickness when you travel on 
the ocean are courage and the good-natured de- 
termination to make the best of the situation. 
The Philadelphia Bulletin tells us how Mr. 


| Knott would not be sea-sick: 
| 
Mr. Knott was about to sail for Europe. He 
| informed his friends that sea-sickness had no 
| terrors for him. He said he had an infallible 
preventive of that malady. He bought it of an 
old sailor who had been to sea for forty years, 
} und had never been sick an hour, And Knott 
said that when the steamer got out on the ocean 
| all he had to do was to swallow a couple of these 





| powders, and then the winds might howl and | 


the billows roli, for no ocean that was ever built 
could turn his stomach. 

On the day he started he enjoyed himself a 
great deal, talking with his friends while sailing 
down the bay, and as soon as the ship got out 
on the open sea and began to roll, he took a dose 
of preventive. Presently he began to look sol- 
emn, and then he took another. 


would lie down on the sofa. Then a sickly look 
overspread his face, and the steward asked him 
if anything was the matter. 

Knott said that he thought that the coffee they 
had for breakfast must have disagreed with him. 
| Then he suddenly jumped up and flew to the 
; deck. The captain directed his attention to the 
| beautiful sunset, but Knott seemed to prefer to 
‘hang over the side of the ship with his face 


| towards the water! Then the captain asked him | 


if he was sick, and he said no; he was only try- 
ing te see if they were yet in the gulf stream. 
| He asked them to carry him to his state-room, 
where he gave the steward a box containing the 
old sailor’s infallible preventive of sea-sickness, 





After a bit he | 
said his corns hurt him, and he thought he | 





) attack. 


{save the deep pool far below him, 





Knott rolled over in his berth, with pallor in his 
face, and said to his companion,— 

“Bill, don’t old what’s-his-name Huxley say 
in one of his books that the Atlantic Ocean is 
gradually filling up, so it’ll be dry land some 
day?” 

“I believe he does.” 

“Well, Bill, when I get to Europe I’m going to 
stay there until the old thing fills, and then I’m 
going to drive over home in a buggy.” 

Then he called for the steward, and the con- | 
versation ended. 
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For the Compunion. 


THE ROSEBUSH. 
A pale wild rose that grew within a dell 
Dimly beneath a massive rock, would see, 
Each morning while she blossomed there, a child 
Pass with his golden ringlets lightly blown 
Back from his beanteous face. 
Then the lone rose 
Flushed faintly to her tender petal-tips, 
And felt her frail heart tremble, for she loved 
The child. And on the morrow, in the morn, 
Still he would come, and fleetly pass, with smile 
Or song or trill of lightsome, boyish mirth. 
Then, on a certain day itso befell 
That he was absent clear till eventide. 
And a new day beamed, yet it brought him not, 
And much time lapsed, but he was still away. 
And now the rose, because about to die, 
Mourned that she could not look a little while 
On him she loved before she dropt to dust. 
Low was her lamentation, but the wind, 
That ceaseless wanderer, watching, hearing much, 
Heard her while journeying on; and, after days, 
Returned to murmur round the crumbled rose. 
Then loosening from the ruined flower some seeds 
The kind wind bore them over meadowy ways 
And laid them on a fresh-made grave..... 
Now this 
Was autumn, but when one more summer came, 
Gladly and graciously to light the lands 
A pale rose quivered on a grave’s green mound, 
Groping with dumb roots for the child’s gold head! 
EpGar Fawcett. 
+o 


SPLENDORS OF AN ICEBERG. 

Few sights are more inspiring and astonishing 
than the flowing ice mountains that travel down 
the coast from the north: 

“Azure Alps of Polar cold” 

broke loose from the eternal glaciers inside the 
frozen line. A pleasure-party from Boston, de- 
lighting themselves with the wonders of Labra- 
dor, saw this fine sight while sailing up the 
Straits of Belle Isle. 


The great wonder was in full view, looming 
up in majestic proportions, a huge, misshapen 
mass of ice, two hundred feet long. Soon an- 
other hove in sight, and at times a score of them 
could be counted from the deck, floating motion- 
less upon the placid sea, in full splendor of color 
and fantastic frost work, and shedding dazzling 
brightness in the refracted rays of the unclouded 
sun. 

Here was a ruined fortress, perched upon a 
fountain of marble two hundred feet high; there 
was a minaret and spires, from every one of 
which gleamed countless rays of light; an an- 
cient facade, with columns standing and broken; 
single monumental shafts; a massive triumphal 
arch, through and under whose lofty portals the 
vessel might have sailed with ease; the grandest 
of all, a colossal temple with two lofty pinnacles, 
changing as it passed to a schooner under full 
sail. 

Some of the bergs were of emerald, incrusted 
with frost work, and others of deep blue; anda 
beautiful mist, changing its colors every minute, 
played about them during the day. 

When the air is still, sharp cracks like pistol 
shots, and at times deep intonations are heard— 
certain premonitions of the speedy dissolution 
of some of the mighty bergs. At intervals fields 
of broken ice drift by, indicating that one of the 
doomed masses had already fallen. Fifteen hun- 
dred icebergs were counted in one day, present- 
ing an endless panorama of grandeur and beauty, 

— (0 
TROUT AND RATTLESNAKES. 

The Rochester Express relates this adventure 
of two sportsmen of that city, Henry Morse and 
Wm. Kimball, who one day near the last of May 
caught a fine lot of trout in Pine Creek, and 
sought a lunching-place to cook some for dinner. 
They finally found more game than they fished 
for, and more company than they invited. 


The spot chosen was a ledge of a precipitous 
bank of rocks, shaded by a giant hemlock tree 
about thirty feet above the stream, and bounded 
on all sides, saving the one facing the water and 
arather narrow passage-way, by an unbroken 
rocky wall ten or twelve feet in height. 

A sufficient number of trout were soon dressed, 
the lunch basket was taken from its place of 
security, and a blazing fire kindled to cook the 
fish. But as the heat began to increase, a colony 
of rattlesnakes grew uneasy and determined to 
investigate the cause of their disturbance. 

Kimball at this time had descended from their 
elevated position in quest of some Bordeaux, 


luncheon basket, and well-filled creels, he sprang 
with a bound into the pool thirty feet below, ° 

Fortunately, his descent was attended with no 
more serious results than a thorough drenching 
for the water was deep, and being an expert 
swimmer, he found no difficulty in regainine a 
foothold on the opposite shore, on less dangercys 
ground. Both Morse and Kimball by this tine 
concluded they had had sufficient experience for 
one day, and, without rods or fish baskets, they 
— no time in taking the nearest route for thejy 

otel. 
+Or 


CUSTER AS A LOGICIAN, 
A member of Custer’s post cavalry regiment 
writes to a New York journal of how he man. 
aged an unruly trooper who objected to drill, 


One day a trooper, whose joints were stiff and 
whose bones ached from riding an ugly horse 
fell out of his set of fours on drill, and declared 
he would be shot before he would drill another 
half-hour. 

He was on his way to the guard-house when 
Custer rode up, ordered his release, and request. 
ed his presence at headquarters. The sulky. 
tempered trooper followed the General, wonder. 
ing if he was not to be placed over against the 
fence and shot. 

Custer had far different intentions. Bidding 
the trooper sit down, the General calmly jp. 
quired,— 

“Why do you refuse to drill?” 

“Because I am tired out and shaken up, and] 
know all about every drill.”’ 

“When I took this brigade,’’ said the General, 
‘J thought I knew just how to command it, | 
have learned something new every day; I shall 
always be learning. If you refuse to drill, all 
others will soon refuse. Then discipline wil] 
soon relax, men and horses forget, and in our 
first action we shall be cut to pieces for want of 
intelligent manceuvering. I want you to bea 
man, and yet you must be a machine to obey,” 

The soldier was silent. ; 

“T vide five miles to your one,” continued the 
General. “I sleep three or four hours; you 
sleep seven or eight. I have four thousand men 
to care for; you have only your horse. I have 
a thousand complaints to listen to; you have 
none. I have five times your work, fare no bet- 
ter, and will be shot as soon as you are. If | 
take all this burden, and trouble, and hard work 
on my shoulders, are you not willing to beara 
trifle?” 

The trooper returned to his saddle. One day, 
a year afterward, he died before Custer’s eyes— 
died so bravely that the General said of him,— 

“An army like that man could conquer the 
world.” 

+o 


HE TOOK TO FARMING. 

A New Hampshire boy, a resident of Wiscon- 
sin, has been on a visit to his native town. The 
Mirror and Farmer tells how he became a 
farmer: 


He was a fine scholar, a graduate of Dar- 
mouth, and a law student in Merrimac County. 
Just previous to his admission to the bar he took 
a severe cold, which rendered him very deaf, 
and no medical skill was able to restore his 
hearing. This affliction compelled him to give 
up his chosen profession, and he went West very 
much broken down in spirits. 

For ten years he has been farming, cultivating 
about two hundred acres of prairie, and, as he 
expressed it, making a good living and salting 
down something every year. And _ he declared 
to us that if, knowing what he now knows, he 
was to begin his active life over again, he would 
do just as he was compelled to do so unwillingly 
ten years ago; that is, he would throw aside his 
profession, and settle down on a farm. 

Said he to us, “There isn’t much glory ona 
farm, but you get a good sure living. You are 
your own master; yon can’t starve nor be turned 
out of business; and as far as the work is con- 
cerned, in these days of horse-power a man 
needn't kill himself farming any more than at 
any other business. It’s brains that win on 4 
farm as well as everywhere else, and the smart 
man is going to ride while the stupid one goes 
afoot, in the cornfield as well as in the barot 

ulpit. I should like to have my hearing agai, 

ut I wouldn’t leave my farm if I had it.” 
nen er! Meee eee 
SPEED OF RAILWAY TRAINS. 

A special train has recently made the rm 
from New York to San Francisco, three thot- 
sand three hundred and seventeen miles, in less 
than eighty-four hours. Such continued speed 
across the continent is unparalleled. The Ei- 
quirer gives the following as the highest authen- 
tic instances of high railway speed: 


Brunel, with the Courier class of locomotive, 
ran thirteen miles in ten minutes, equal to sei 
enty-eight miles an hour. Mr. Patrick Sterlins, 
of the Great Northern, took, two years. back, 
sixteen carriages fifteen miles in twelve minutes, 
equal to seventy-five miles an hour. 





while Morse was busy cooking the fish. The 
snakes, several in number, had crawled mean- 
while from their hiding-places, and were sound- 


|ing the ominous rattle, familiar to man and 


beast alike as the certain precursor of danger 
ahead. 

But the crackling of the twigs in the fire deaf- 
ened the sound. It was not until Kimball was 
climbing upward that he took in the situation 
and apprised his brother sportsman of his danger. 

The snakes stood coiled, and prepared for 
Morse sought hastily for a way of es- 
cape, but the reptiles stood in his path, and, 
he was 


The Great Britain, Lord of the Isles, and Iron 
Duke, broad gauge engines on the Great West 
ern Railway, have each run with four or fie 
carriages from Paddington to Didcot in forty- 
| seven and one-half minutes, equal to sixty-s'* 
| miles an hour, or an extreme running speed ‘ 
| seventy-two miles an hour; the new Midee 
| coupled express engines, running in the a 
| course, have been timed sixty-eight, seventy 4” 

seventy-two miles an hour. : 
The 10, A. M., express on the Great Norther, 
from Leeds, we have ourselves timed, and foun 
‘to be running mile after mile at the rate of 4 
| mile in fifty-two seconds, or at 69.2 miles an 


and remarked that if the steward would chuck | hemmed in on every side by a precipitous wall| hour. The engines used are Mr. Sterling's = 
| that awfnl truck into the bosom of the deep, he | of rock, His face blanched with fear, but his| side cylinder bogie express engines, the loa 


would confer a favor upon Mr. Knott. 


Then | resolve was soon taken, and, leaving rods, | ing ten carriages, 
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with bright buttons and a club, sitting 
with Bridgét, taking a cup of tea 


down ! 












For the Companion. 


HUCKLEBERRY SONG. 
Wild rose and bayberries, 
Sweet-fern in the sun, 
Huckleberry bushes 
Free to every one, 
Sumac for a shadow— 
What’s its use, I wonder, 
But to keep a cool, green place 
For us children under? 





Bob-o-link, how you talk! 
Such a lively chatter; 
Tiny, dainty music-box, 
Tell us what’s the matter? 
“I’m so very happy, 
I must really shout it, 
For I want the other birds 
To know all about it.” 


So, I think, says bobolink, 
Swinging on the tree, 
Twenty tiger lilies 
Look and laugh at me. 
Tie a basket round you, 
So; now let us try 
Which will fill her basket first, 
Mollie, you or I, 


If you eat I shall beat. 
Here’s a bush for you, 
See! what heaps of berries,— 
They are nice ones, too; 
Berries, berries, berries, 
Oh, how thick we find them! 
Do the briars hurt your feet? 
Well, dear, never mind them, 


Twinkling, tinkling little brook, 
We are tired and hot; 

Can you spare some water 
Just as well as not? 

Here’s an oak-leaf dipper— 
Come, let’s play we’re fairies, 
Drinking water from the stream, 

Eating huckleberries, 


Puffy dandelion down, 
Tell me while I blow, 
If my mother wants us, 
Is it time to go? 
One, two, three—look, Mollie, 
Every seed is falling, 
Fluttering downward—listen, dear, 
Don’t you hear her calling? 
IpA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 


——_ +9 
For the Companion, 


TOMMY TWINKLE’S TEA-PARTY. 





Theophilus Twinkle. 





before some wise heads in the city. 


And Tommy’s mother must go away too. 
She often said it did seem very strange that Mrs. 
Baldwin, the rich widow who lived in the big 
house on the hill, had never asked her to visit 
her, and now the invitation had come, and go 


she must. 


Mollie, the kind Scotch girl, had gone to see a 


sick sister. 


The great question was, what was to be done 
with Tommy, who was always getting into 
trouble. They talked it over, and finally con- 
cluded he could surely be left alone for a few 
hours; he was so old now he ought to be trusted. 

So the reverend father gives him good advice, 
and goes away, and the anxious mother tells 
Bridget, the cook, to look after him, and she 


Soes to. 


Dear, how still the house was! And his hobby- 
horse was broken, and he had lost his reins, and 


he knew his picture-books by heart. 








You see that little boy looking up at the sol- 
emn old gentleman? That is Tommy Twinkle, 
and the solemn old gentleman is his father, Rev. 


Tommy lives in a town near Boston, and on 
Friday, Mr. Twinkle, who is a very learned man, 
was to read a lecture full of long, hard words, 


So he went down stairs to see Bridget. But 
when he got to the door he heard some one talk- 
ig, and peeping in, he saw a big policeman, 









| 
| 
| 


He was afraid of this big man, who might! 
carry him off in his pocket, and he felt very sad. 
Everybody seemed to be having a tea-party but | 
poor Tommy. 

Just inside the door hungakey. You see it 

in the picture, and Tommy knew what it opened, 

—the closet where all the good things were kept! 

So he put a chair near the door, and climbed up 

and got the key, and crept softly up stairs. 

Then he went into that wonderful place, and 

Snip, his dog, went in too, for he smelt the cold 

chicken; and soon Malty, the cat, came in and 

sat down in a safe place, tosee what was going on. 

Tommy clambered up on a stool, and after 

much trouble, managed to get hold of a jar of | 
rich plum preserve. It was heavy, but he got it 

down. And then he thought, “Why, 2’J/ have a | 
tea-party too.” 








So he took the books off the centre-table in | 
the parlor, and took the best china plates, and | 
set a place for each of his guests, and who do 
you think he invited? 

Snip, of course; he would not stay away, for 
the chicken was a part of the feast, and Malty 
hoped for her share. 

Dickie, the canary, has the seat of honor at 
his right hand, but poor birdie was terribly 
scared, and fluttered on the bottom of the cage, 
panting with fear. 

Next sits Snip, who thinks his little master 
has the lion’s share of the food, and eyes the 
chicken eagerly. Malty doesn’t relish it, either, 
this putting the dainties all at one end of the 
table, and her “‘back is up” for a rebellion. 

At his left, just to fill up, he put a plaster bust 
of Socrates. The old fellow hada bad enough 
nose of his own, to begin with, but Tommy, in 
taking him from his father’s study-table, let him 
fall, and broke off half of that feature, so he 
looks very ugly, but helps to make out the party 





Tommy was stuffing himself with the cake 
and preserve and chicken, when all at once the 


And there he stayed one long hour, and when 


|his mother came with candy and frosted cake | 
|for her good Tommy, she found only a very 
| miserable little boy. 
she sent for the doctor, and told him to give him | 
some very bad medicine, and she kept him in 
bed all the next day. 


She didn’t whip him, but 








= 











When Rev. Theophilus Twinkle came home 
from his lecture, Tommy feared something more 
awful yet might be in store for him, but his 
father forgave him, and seemed to blame his 
mother and Bridget more than he did his little 
son. Tommy thinks now he will never give 
any more tea-parties. Kitty CLOVER. 


a 


For the Companion, 


MY KITTENS. 


Three little frolicsome kittens! 
White and yellow and gray, 
That in and out go racing about, 

From morning till close of day. 
Snowball and Pet and Daisy, 

Each knows its name right well; 

But which of the three is dearest to me, 

I never quite can tell. 

Three little romping kittens! 

Brimful of their kittenish play; 
Looking for something of mischief or pleasure 

To busy them all the day. 

Tangling grandmamma’s knitting 

That they’ve stolen off from her lap, 
Making her flurry and start and hurry, 

As she’s suddenly roused from her nap. 
Three little sleepy kittens! 

Tired as tired can be, 

Each curled down to sleep in the cunningest heap 

That ever akitten could be. 

They are dreaming now of the mouse thieves 

That nibbled the cheese last night; 

And of that future day when in battle array 

They shall put them all to flight. 

Snowball, Pet and Daisy, 

I love you dearly, each one, 

So while [ may, [ll hug aid caress you, 

For my day will soon be done; 

You soon will tire of my petting, 

And care more for the mice and the rats! 

Alas! that my three darling kittens, 

Must ever grow up fo be cats! KATE, 

ee 
For the Companion. 
DASH. 

“Must I, mamma?” whined a little boy witha 
cloudy face. His mother had handed him a bas- 
ket, and asked him to go to the store for her. 

She answered a little sadly, for his unwilling 
spirit grieved her. 

“Yes, Jamie; I cannot leave baby, and Hannah 
is very busy ironing.” 

He obeyed, but not. in the cheerful, willing 
way that would have given his mother pleasure. 

A few days afterwards, they were invited to 
visit a friend. The lady had a pretty little dog 
named Dash. He was very good-natured, and 
Jamie enjoyed playing with him. 

But he was surprised when he saw the lady 
give a basket to Dash, containing a written slip 
of paper, and heard her tell him to go to the 
grocery store. 

As soon as she said “grocery”’ the little dog 
pricked up his ears, looked pleasantly in her 
face, with his bright brown eyes, and, taking the 
basket in his mouth, trotted away down the 
street. 

In about ten minutes he returned with the ar- 
ticles she wanted.* 

Of course he could not ask for them, but he 

















Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 
WORD TORSIONS. 
EXAMPLE: 
add, supply. extend your humble hoard, (Eke.) 
Revolved, 1 am the same old Saxon word, (Eke.) 
Tam a covenant, a crime, a glory, 
Read backward I’m the same, and live in story. 
J, also, am the same, if spelled both ways, 
And prove my words by what another says. 
I live in redolence among the roses, 
Revolved at will my name alike disposes, 
I raze the palace, live upon the sea, 
Forward or backward I’m the same to thee. 
[am a father full of priestly love, 
If IL change ends I’m father as before. 
I stir fresh life; I light a livelier flame; 
I'm east and west, or west and east the same. 
I'm loved by some more than the sacred name, 
Reversed I'm still held tight, and spell the same. 
Compared, intenser than the common stars, 
And you will guess me by the planet Mars. 
Each way the same, the fact you'll not suborn, 
You hear me when the hunter blows his horn. 
ANONYMOUS, 
2. 


LETTER “S"’? REBUS. 





I 
I 


Eighteen words of two syllables each. 





ELGIE BELL. 
3. 


BEHEADINGS AND CURTAILINGS, 


EXampLe:—Behead a useful article found in every 
house, and leave what we all wear. Behead again and 
leave what we could not live without. Curtail and leave 
a city which Israel captured. 

Answer—Chair, hair, air, Ai. 

Behead a waving or vibratory motion, and leave 
jone of the limbs of a bird. Curtail this result, and 
‘leave to gain. Behead and leave a preposition, 
Curtail and leave a personal pronoun. 

Behead a weight and leave an inflection of the 
voice. Curtail and leave a weight. Behead and 
leave a preposition. Curtail and leave an exclama- 
tion. 

Behead a kind of wood and leave a hotel. 
and leave a preposition. 
personal pronoun. 


Curtail 
Curtail again and leave a 
N. T. M. 


4. 
ORNITHOLOGICAL. 





WILLY Wisp. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. CapES—Henry, Ann, Fear, Flattery, Farewe!l, 
Lookout, Foulweather, Clear, Good Hope, Cod, Con- 
ception, Horn, Race, Wrath. BAys—Lyons, Oys- 








cat made a spring at the bird. Snip attacked 


tumbled off his seat, and cracked his skull, and 
Dickie went into a fit from fright. 

This was bad, and Biddy, hearing the noise, 
rushed out to see ‘whatever that boy could be 
at,’”’ and fell over the chair, breaking out a front 
tooth. ‘Och, murther, an’ wasn’t it a cruel 
shame?” and not even the big policeman, with 
bright buttons, could comfort her now. 

She found the pretty table-cloth all ruined 
with cream, and stuck up with preserve, and 
Dickie dead, and Socrates smashed, and she 
seized Tommy and hurried him into a dark 


chicken, nothing but darkness and—perhaps rats. 








Malty, and in the fight poor old Socrates was | 


carried the basket to the grocer, and the man 
;read the writing on the paper. He usually 
| served Dash as soon as he came in, because the 
| little dog, if he had to wait, would keep barking. 
| Jamie felt ashamed when he saw little Dash so 


kind mother, who was always doing for him, 
asked so trifling a service. M. O. J. 





*A fact. 
———- +o — 





| hing in from the yard; ‘‘see this flower. 


closet, where there was no jam, no cake, no| came right down last night, and opened it wide 


open for me.” 


willing and ready to please his mistress, and re- 
membered how selfish he had been when his | 


“OQ MAMMA, mamma,” said little Bertie, run- 


ter, Thunder and Fortune. RiveRs—Blackstone, 
Rogue, Salt, Grand, Salmon, Cannon, Oder, Rum, 
| Licking, Fox, Sandy and Muddy. Towns—Eliza- 
| beth, Chicago, Philadelphia, Lucknow, Tyre, Cay- 
enne, Bath. MOUNTAINs — Snow, Iron, Hartz, 
| Stone, Castile, Organ, White, Long. LAKEs— 
| George, Crooked, Deer, Spirit, Soda, Leech. IsL- 
Anps—Skye, New Ulster, Man, Newfoundland, Jes- 
so, Java, Andaman. Indian Ocean. Republic of 
| Chili, and the Sac Indians. 

2. Bar, bar, black sheep. 

3. “I hate and abhor lying; but thy law do I love.” 
—Psalms 119: 163. 

4,.ERASE 
N 
D 
E 
D 


Np m 
Z2n<d> 
Crod 
te ey 


5. Round steak, a fish-ball, flapjacks and butter, 
God ‘apple sauce, Turkey, doughuuts, dandelions, muf- 
fins, Oyster stew. 

| 6. Jay, bay, day, fay, gay, lay, lay, May, nay, 
pay, ray, say, way. 
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A SAND-SPOUT. 

Whirlwinds take the name of the matter they 
catch up and carry along with them, or clothe them- 
selves in, 80 to speak. If a whirlwind makes itself 
visible by putting on adress of water it is called a 
“water-spout;” if by putting on adress of sand,a 
“sand-spout.”" A Western correspondent of the 
Cincinnati Gazette saw a frightful specimen of the 
latter on the broad desert of San-Luis Valley, near 
Del Norte, Colorado, He says; 

“About noon of the day that we crossed the valley 
we had the opportunity to witness a striking phe- 
nomenon of unusual character. Ten miles off to 
the south-cast arose a fearful sand-spout. Our 
driver, who is an old plainsman, said it was the 
largest he had ever witnessed. It could not have 
been less than two thousand feet high, and looked, 
at the distance mentioned, not less than ten feet in 
diameter and of a uniform and dense body to near 
the top, where it flared out in funnel shape and lost 
itself in the clouds, 

“It maintained its complete outline nearly perpen- 
dicular for the space of five minutes, then, bent into 
a segment of a circle, the upper end presently 
turned back by a conflicting current, was curled into 
aserpentine outline. Now the drawing power began 
to lessen until the body dwindled to a mere thread, 
extending upward, however, into the very clouds. 
The whole time of its continuance was more than 
ten minutes,” 





corensctenenpessanemamion 
INFLUENCE OF THE SPARROWS, 

In illustration of the common remark, “It has a 
good influence,” often made in relation to some 
public act, the Rural New- Yorker points to the in- 
troduction of the English sparrows in our cities a 
few years since, It says: 
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| New York was so named as a compliment to the | 
| Duke of York, whose brother, Charles LIL., granted 
him that territory. 

New Jersey was named by one of its original pro- | 
prietors, Sir George Carter, after the Island of Jer- | 
sey in the British Channel, of which he was governor. 

| Pennsylvania, as is generally known, takes its 
| name from William Penn, and the word “sylvania,” 
| meaning woods. 

Delaware derives its name from Thomas West, | 

| Lord De la Ware, governor of Virginia. 

Maryland receives its name from the Queen of 
Charles I., Henrietta Maria. 

| Virginia got its name from Queen Elizabeth,—un- | 
| married, or Virgin Queen, | 

The Carolinas were named in honor of Charles I., 

| and Georgia in honor of George II. 

Florida gets in name from Kasquas de Flores, or 
“Feast of the Flowers.” 

Alabama comes from a Greek word, signifying “the | 
land of rest.” 

Louisiana was so named in honor of Louis XIV. 

Mississippi derived its names from that of the | 
; great river, which is,in the Natchez tongue, “The 
Father of Waters.” | 
| Arkansas is derived from the Indian word Kansas, | 
“smoky waters,” with the French pretix of “ark,”— | 
a bow. 

Tennessee is an Indian name, meaning “The river | 
with a big bend.” | 

Kentucky also is an Indian name, “‘Kain-tuck-z,” | 
signifying ‘at the head of the river.” | 

Ohio is the Shawnee name for “The beautiful | 
river.” | 




















Michigan’s name was derived from the lake, the | 
Indian name for fish-weir or trap, which the shape 
of the lake suggested. 

Indiana’s name came from that of the Indians. 

Illinois name is derived from the Indian word , 
“Tlini” (men), and the French affix “ois,’’ making | 
“Tribe of men.”’ 

Wisconsin’s name is said to be the Indian name 
for a wild, rushing channel. 

Missouri is also an Indian name for muddy, having 
reference to the muddiness of the Missouri river. 

Kansas is an Indian name for smoky water. 

Towa signifies in the Indian language “The drowsy 
ones,” and Minnesota “A cloudy water.” 


—_——® — 


ART TOO QUICK FOR NATURE. 
A singular story is told from France to show how 
photography may become an aid to the diagnosis of 
disease. 


The Lyons Medicale remarks that photography 
oftentimes presents so high a degree of sensibility 
that it renders certain defects distinctly visible that 
the eye could not discern. The portrait of a lady 
taken by photography was observed to be covered 
with spots, while the original did not present the 
slightest trace of them. Shortly after, however, 
they appeared distinctly enough, and the lady died | 
with the small-pox. 
pated sight, and had recognized spots of a very pale 
yellow before the latter did. 








A HOMELY EPITAPH, 


The following epitaph is written on a tombstone 
at Sterling Castle, about thirty-one miles north- 
west of Edinburgh, Scotland: 


Our life is but a winter day: 
Some only breakfast and away; 
Others to a dinner stay, 

And are full fed. 

The oldest man but sleeps 

And goes to bed. 

Large is his expense 

That lingers out the day; 

He that goes soonest 

Has the least to pay. 


_ — —_ 


TRUTH AND FALSEHOOD, 


A deaf and dumb boy was asked, “What is truth ?” 
He replied by thrusting his finger forward in a} 
straight line. 1 then asked him, “What is false- 
hood ?”’ when he made a zigzag with his finger. Try 
to remember this: let whoever will take a zigzag 
path, go you on in your course as straight as an ar- 
row to its mark, and shrink back from falsehood as 
you would from a venomous viper. 


on > ~ 





Before that time a bird flying in the streets of New 
York was something seldom seen, and when by acci- 
dent or otherwise one did appear, the boys of all | 
classes, from the lowest rag-muflins up to the resi- 
dents on Fifth Avenue, would, to use a common 
phrase, *‘go for the poor thing” with sticks, stones, 
or any missile at command. 

The result was that the children had no more idea 
of the natural rights of the feathered tribe than wild 
Arabs, and to capture and kill a bird or other harm- 
less creature was an act worthy of commendation. 

But when a few sparrows were let loose in our 
streets, and the fiat went forth that they were to be 
protected by the aid of numerous policemen’s clubs, 
there came a marvellous change in the demeanor of 
the youth of our city, and the rights of the birds 
were immediately respected, 

In fact, there has arisen a fraternal feeling be- | 
tween the children and the birds, and we doubt if | 
one of the wildest of our wild “Street Arabs” would | 
not resent an injury to one of the sparrows as soon | 
as to one of his human companions. | 

Leaving out of the question all the good the spar- 
rows may have dove in ridding our city of noxious | 
insect 3 wellasthe most intolerable nuisance of 
having such a vast number of birds nesting and seat- 
tering filth about dwellings and sidewalks, the influ- 
ence of association upon each succeeding generation | 
of children is worth a thousand times all the good 
they may have done in other directions, or the harm 
done to property. . 

The children of our larger cities have been taught | 
one great lesson in kindness, if they never receive 
another. 





~ = 
NAMES OF STATES, 


The origin and meaning of the names of the States 
are said to be as follows: 


Maine takes its name from the Province of Main, 
ul was so called in compliment to the 
Queen of Charles L., Henrietta, its owner. 

New Hawpshire — first called Laconia — from 
Hampshire, England. 

Vermont, from the Green 
verd mont.) 

Massachusetts, from the Indian language, signifies 
the country about the great hills. 

Rhode Island gets its name from the fancied re- 
semblance of the island to that of Rhodes in the an- 
cient Levant. 

Connecticut was Mohegan, spelled 
Quon-eh-ta-cut, signifying ‘a long river.’ 





Mountains, (French, 


originally 


| Scot to a cockney who was murdering the Scotch 


| delicate that they w 


ACCENT! 
“Whaur’s yer awksent, mon?” bawled a brawny 


dialect in some public readings. The reader's wit 
was better than his elocution, for he immediately 
rejoined, “Why, you've got it;’”’ and the audience 
roared. 

——— 


“LICENSED.” 


In a city where unlicensed dogs are —> dis- 
posed of by the revolvers of the police, a little girl | 
who had heard of the frequent deaths and their 
cause, when a gentleman died next door, asked her | 
mother, “What made Mr. die? wasn’t he li- 
censed 











—_—_—__.__— 


AN insectologer has discovered that the best time 
to examine the wonderful architecture of the hor- 
net’s nest is after the hornets have moved out. 





a gentleman to a boy who wanted an easy place. 
“Oh, yes, sir; the man I was with last recommended 
me; he recommended me to leave, and get work | 
more congenial to my disposition.” | 


“You come well recommended, I suppose?” said 








A SvuRE APPOINTMENT.—A young Highlander, 
taking leave of hia sweetheart one Saturday even- | 
ing, remarked, “I'll see ye at the kirk the morn if 
we're spared, an’ whether or no, I'll see ye on Mon- 
day.” 


A QUAINT writer says, “I have seen women so | 
pre afraid to ride, for fear of the 








horse running away 
might be upset; afraid to walk, for fear they might | 
tall; but I never saw one afraid to be married, which | 
is far more riskful than all the others put together.” 


“LooK HERE, mamma,” said a young lady just 
commencing to take lessons in painting, “see my 
painting; can you tell me what it is?’? Mamma, 
after looking at it for some time, answered, “Well, 
it’s either a cow or a rosebud; I’m sure I can’t tell 
which.” 

A GENTLEMAN having an appointment with an- 
other who was habitually unpunctual, to his great 
surprise, found him waiting. He thus addressed 
him: “Why,I see vou are here first at last. you 





were always behind before; but I am glad to see you 
have become early of late.” 


Photography had thus antici- | - 


afraid to sail, for fear the boat = 


Corticelli Sewings and Twist 


Unequalled for Hand or Machine Use. Com. 





Ladies desiring a clear, white, smooth, soft and beauti- 
ful complexion, should use Laird’s “Bloom of Youth.” 
Price 75 cents per bottle. Depot, 5 Gold St., New York. 
Sold at druggists everywhere. Com. 





INDISPUTABLE EVIDENCE. 
St. Eto, ILL., Juy 8, 1874. 

R. V. Prekce, M. D., Buffalo, N. Y.:—I wish to add my 
testimony to the wonderful curative properties of your 
Alt. Ext., or Golden Medical Discovery. I have taken 
great interest in this medicine since I first used it. I was 
badly afflicted with dyspepsia, liver deranged and an al- 
most perfect prostration of the nervous system. So rapid 
and complete did the Discovery effect a perfect cure that 
it seemed more like magic and a perfect wonder to myself, 
and since that time we have never been without a bottle 
of the Discovery and Purgative Pellets in the house. 
They are a solid, sound family physician in the house and 
ready at all times to fly to the relief of sickness—without 
charge, We have never had adoctor in the house, since 
we first began the use of your Pelletsand Discovery. I 
have recommended the use of these medicines in several 
severe and complicated cases arising from, as I thought, 
an impure state of the blood, and in no one case have 


| they failed to more than accomplish all they are claimed 


todo. I will only mention one as remarkable, (though I 
could give you dozens). Henry Koster, furniture dealer, 
of this place, who was one of the most pitiful objects ever 
seen, his face swollen out of shape, scales and eruptions 
without end, extending to his body, which was completely 
covered with blotches and scales. Nothing that he took 
seemed to effect it a particle. I finally induced him to 
try afew bottles of the Golden Medical Discovery, with 
daily use of the Pellets, assuring him it would surely cure 
him. He commenced its use some six weeks since, taking 
two Pellets each night for a week, then one each night, 
and the Discovery as directed. The result is, to-day his 
skin is perfectly smooth, and the scaly eruptions are gone. 
He has taken some seven or eight bottles in all, and con- 
siders himself cured. This case had baffied the skill of 
our best physicians. Messrs. Dunsford & Co., druggists, 
of this place, are selling largely of your medicines, and 
the demand steadily increases, and they give perfect sat- 
isfaction in every case. 
Respectfully, W. H. CHAPLIN, 
Agt. Am. Exp. Co. 





$1 a day at home. Agents wanted. Ontfit and 
terms free. TRUE & CO , Augusta, Maine. 40—ly 

FUN FOR THE BO 

zles by mail for $ 












5 curious mechanical puz- 
y ARNER, Bristol, Conn. 























5( FINELY PR ing Cards, ‘i- 
~ eties, in splendid Case, for 25 cts. 9 samples for 3c 
stamp. B. KNEELAND & Co., Brockton, Mass. 





! SEVEN SHOT New 
Bufialo Bill Revolver 
* * Sent with 100 Cart- “ 
ridges for $3. Fuit Nicxet Prats. Satisfaction guaranteed. Tlustrated 
Catalogue Fars, Address WESTERN GUN WORKS, Cutcaco, Ill. 


AC ) GLASS CARDS, name in gold, 35 cts. Other 

stylish samples with each order. Agents wanted. 
Boston Carp Co., Box 167, Boston, Mass. 29—tf 

If you want the best selling arti- 

cle in the world and a solid gold 


AGEN I S patent lever watch, free of cost, 


write at once toJ. BRIDE & CO., 767 Broadway, N. Y. 





YOUR NAM neatly printed on 50 Nice Bristol Cards, 

and sent post-paid, for 15 ¢.; 50 Gran- 
ite, 20 c.; 50 Seroll, 15 ¢.; 30 Acquaintance Cards, 15 ¢.; 50 
Plaid, 30ce. Other styles at like rates. Elegant Card Cases, 
10 and 15 cts. each. Standard Card Co., Brockton, Mass. 








} R. PALMER, of Westerly, R. I., says, “Hunt’s 
RemeEpDY is the most effective medicine I have ever 
used in my practice. for Dropsy.and Kidney Diseases, J 
can safely say Hunt's Remepy has almost raised the 
dead.” 36— 
OF FANCY CARDS, New Styles, with name, 10 
awd cts; 30 Centennial or Bon-ton Cards, with name, 20 
.; 20 Acquaintance or Scroll Cards, no name, 10 cts.; 
Snowflake and Embossed, mixed, with name, 20 cts. 
Post-paid. J.B. Hustep, Nassau, Renss. Co., New York. 
6 CARDS: 50 Bristol and 10 different samples, with 
y) your name on all of them, for 25cts. 50 mixed cards, 
no two alike, 35 cts.; 25 for 20 cts.; 25 Transparent, (each 
card contains a scene,) 20 ects. Agents wanted. Samples 
for 3c stamp. Outfit, 25 cts. We have over 150 styles. 
E. B. SoutHwortu & Co., Brockton, Mass. 31—26t 
=. Visiting Cards. NOTWO ALIKE. Neat- 
® est assortment the world ever saw, 35 cents. 4 
packs, 4 names, $1. With one pack for samples, you can 
get 20 names per hour easily. The call for these has been 
unprecedented, and my orders have got a little behind, 
but I shall now be able to send by return mail, as usual. 
50 ne plus ultra white ones, 20 cents. No nicer work any- 
where, at any price. Cards warranted to suit or money 
refunded every time. Write plainly. 
W. C. CANNON, 712 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 




















Graefenberg Vegetable Pills 
Act gently, removing ——— causes without leaving 
the system in an unhealthy condition. 

GRAEFENBERG MARSHALL’S CATHOLICON, 


| A wonderful remedy for those distressing complaints to 


which women are subject. ‘These medicines are purely 
vegetable. Sold by all Druggists. Send for Almanac. 
4—ly GRAEFENBERG COMPANY, 56 Reade, St., N.Y. 
$10 FOR S Magnificent chromos 244 feet long. 
# 24 colors, for $1; $7 per dozen. The 
Wise Virgin, Beatrice, Snow-storm, &c. Send $1 for 
sample. Satisfaction guaranteed. Chromos of all kinds, 
new style 9xll chromos. Catalogue free. J. LATHAM & 
Co., Art Publishers, 419 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


OYFUL News for Boys and Girls! 
yey Young and Old!! A NEW IN- 
M)VENTION just patented for them, 
for Home use! 

Fret and Scroll Sawing, Turning, 
Boring, Drilling, Grinding, Polishing, 
Screw Cutting, CORN SHELLING, 
Churning, Washing, Hay Cutting, Meat 
Chopping!! <All on one Cabinet Lathe 
on Wheeis. _Price from $5 to $50. 

"For Pamphlet send stamp and address 








EPHRAIM BROWN, LOWELL, Mass. 


YOUR NAME! Printed on 25 
Transparent cards for 25cents. Each 
card contains a NoBBy scene. AGENTS 
WANTED. Full outfitsand all particulars for 10 cts.; 20 
samples a. Address GEO. D. BURTON, New 
Ipswich, N. H. 81— 








‘FOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS. 


60 varieties, 28c.; 360 varieties, $3 10; 1000 assorted (for 
dealers), $1 10. 68-page Catalogue, 259 illustrations 25c, 
Stamp Albums, the largest assortment in this country, 
from 50c. to $25. The Monthly Stamp Circular gives a 
full list of new stamps, description of forgeries, etc., 50 c. 
per year. Other circulars, 3-ct. stamp. All stamps war- 
ranted genuine. Established in 1866. 


F. Trifet, 99 Court St., Boston, Mass. 








Having in preparation now, some very rich, unique ang 
elegant attractions in the card line—entire novelties—soon 
to be issued, we desire at once to obtain agents for their 
introduction in every town and village throughout the 
country. 

These agents should, if possible, be good or fair penmen, 
but not always necessarily so. The demand for the new 
publications will be general in every school above the 
lower grades, and the price will be reasonable. 

We desire an application from every member of any 
High or Grammar School, Seminary or Academy, who 
may peruse this article. 

We have also lately added many new and elegant gems 
of penwork to our various collections, to take the place of 
some of the older designs which we have permanently 
discarded. Thus, while a large proportion of the designs 
are new, yet the whole number of the Four Cottectioys 
remains the same, and is arranged according to style of 
finish and execution as follows: 
“Excelsior” Collection..... 
“Aureated Excelsior” Coll’n....25designs 49 
“Cheap Scroll” Coll’n.......- 25designs 15 
“Ne Plus Ultra” Coll’n............ 48 designs 110 
Price of the Whole Package..(188 desi 250 

Names are not inserted in the scrolls except on condi- 
tions and at rates given in our price lists. 

We respectfully suggest to teachers that for “Reward 
Cards” nothing more appropriate or desirable can be im- 
agined, as every single card represents an elegant piece of 
pen-flourishing and drawing, and forms in itself a spur to 
emulation and an incentive to practice and excellence in 
this art. Nomore welcome gift can be given to an appre- 
ciative boy or girl than a collection of these cards. Bear 
in mind that no description can convey an adequate idea 
of the elegance of these fine designs. To those who have 
seen nothing but the coarse and unattractive trash which 
under the name of “Scroll Cards,” floods the conntry,a 
sight of our ““Ne Plus Ultras” or “‘Aureated Excelsiors,” 
with their elegant blending of colors intermingled with 
rich tracery and shading of gold, would be a perfect 
marvel. 

We desire very much to place in the hands of every sub- 
scriber of the “Companion” One Combined Specimen’ 
Package of our cards; by the plan which we will here 
propose, we think we can do so at a nominz1 price. 

We presume the members of every family who receive 
this paper, can think of at least three parties who are not 
subscribers, and who by their taste, occupation or penman- 
ship, are likely to be particularly interested in our goods; 
such, for instance, as teachers, professional penmen; 
book-keepers, copyists, card writers, students, etc. 

Write out such a list, giving name, post-office address 
and occupation of each party; cut out the slip certificate 
printed below, and send us the whole, together with One 
Dollar and we will forward you our Combined Specimen 
Package of 188 Designs. 

On this transaction we do not mean to make a profit, 
barely covering the expense,—assorting, packing, postage, 
circulars and advertising included,—and rely wholly on 
the more remote and indirect but certain profit resulting 
from the additional circulation of our goods, and the 
knowledge that parties everywhere will obtain of their 
quality. bs 

One package only can be obtained by any subscrib- 
er. None but subscribers can get the package at this rate. 
The Certificate, as well as the list of names, must invari- 
ably accompany the money. This offer will not be re- 
newed, nor the Certificate printed again. 

We trust all will take advantage of this liberal arrange- 
ment, at once; butif not prepared to do so now, cut out 
the slip and preserve it, as it represents a saving of 
$1 50. 


-90 designs $1 00 
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Smaller Specimen Packages, made up of selec 
tions from our various collections, assorted in variety, a 
cording to our best judgment, will be sent for 25 cen's 
and 50 cents. In each case our friends may rely on our 
sending a very liberal quantity, as well as fine selection. 

Single Specimens, Price Lists, etc., for stamp. 

The finest imported article of GOLD and SILV ER 
INK, such as we use in illuminating, lettering, and orma- 
mental work generally, sent with full directions, for 25 
cents each, and 3 cent stamp. 

Elegant Card Cases, made in imitation of Scoteh- 
plaid wood, bordered with gold, 40 cents; three for $1. 


Address, oS VOIGT, Publisher, 


Box 95. East Bridgewnter, Mass 
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